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16 MM SOUND EDUCATIONAL FILMS: 
PROJECTORS: Coronet Instructional Films | 
Special Representatives of the new 16mm Bell & Howell United World Films 
Bell & Howell Co. RECORDING PROJECTOR Carl Mahnke Vocational 
Eastman Kodak Co. pas wales 
Knowledge Builders 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE Films Incorporated 
Tease topics! 202" FILMSTRIPS: 
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SCREENS: 
TAPE RECORDERS: Radiant 
DuKane Da-Lite 
Ekotape 
bag RECORD PLAYERS: 
or You can make 
Pentron low-cost sound movies! iapesrenmec 
Revere See the new Filmosound 202—projects any Hamilton 
of sound on sient Bea eee poh nad new McClure 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS: ing the original track. Try the 202 today’ Bogen 
Beseler Vu-Lyte ; Masco 
American Optical Webster 


COMPLETE SELECTION ALL CAMERA AND PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


WE WILL BE DEMONSTRATING THE FAMOUS POLAROID 
“PICTURE-IN-A-MINUTE” CAMERA 


STOP BY—BRING YOUR FRIENDS AND GET A FREE SOUVENIR GROUP PICTURE! 


YOUR COMPLETE AUDIO VISUAL DEALER 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 


5803 Patterson Ave. 
Phone 5-2871 Richmond 26, Va. 
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Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality (FLOWERS 
and Value in School 
Equipment and School 
Supplies! 













ENGINEERED 
for multiple use of 
space, labor and 
convenience 
advantages 


® SICO products are tested and proven for durability! 
Dual use of space . . . Low cost per seat-year! (25% 
more seating at table and benches than table and 
chairs) . . . Ease janitorial load—push table aside with 
broom, sweep, pull back . . . Tidy, less spilling—no 
chair back or misplaced bench to tip trays . . . One 
model, one correct height for efficient interchange 
between schools as population shifts . . . 


® SO SAFE—no exposed hinges to mash fingers. 

® FOOL PROOF—seat support automatically locks outer 
legs. 

® FLOATING-FOLD ACTION—balanced to actually 
“float” open. 

® HYGIENIC—EASY TO CLEAN—all parts smoothly 
rounded: no cracks or crevices. Table surface is hard, 
laminated plastic. Wipes clean at the swish of a 
damp cloth. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 





Minute und Pratilcton You At Our Convention Booths! 


@ 327 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
® Telephone: Richmond *7-4035 
® Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 











FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART 


SPECIFY o be A a G 




















Discover new creative experience in your 
classroom teaching with these versatile 
“teaching ond learning” tools. Prang Color 
Materials have MORE of what you want— 
MORE Variety, MORE Color, MORE ideas 
to choose from! They are sure to add a new 
lilt to the creative efforts of all who come 


in touch with them. 


Only Prang and Old Faithful give you a 
completely 4 ded and related line 
of color products, everywhere known for 
their reliability, adaptability and consist- 


ent economy. 





For REAL working pleasure ond MORE 
dramatic results, Pick Prang—there's nothing 
better! 


Write for colorful “how-to” information on 
ony of these products. it's FREE! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY + SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 


DISTRIBUTED BY J. PENCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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KOREAN SCHOOL GIRLS—Problems 
ind practices, as well as promises, in 
Korean education are described by one 
vho was there. Turn to page 11 for this 
ncouraging story by Dr. Vester M. Mul- 
holland, member of the American Educa- 
tion Mission to Korea. This former prin- 
cipal of Matthew Whaley High School, 
Williamsburg, has returned to Korea for 
inother year as head of a six-man United 
Nations Teacher Education Commission. 


Convention Issue— 


Conventional and unconventional 
information fill the pages of this issue. 
Examine each one carefully to see what 
awaits you in Richmond during the 
full and brimming days of October 28- 
30. Plan your schedule for the VEA 
Convention in Richmond so as nox to 


miss anything! 


American Education Week 


November 8-14, 1953 
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From The Jop File 


I want to thank you for your coop- 
eration in providing the information 
| that the Education Committee is 
| seeking regarding salary schedules in 
| selected communities within your 
| State. You are to be commended also 
on the fine reports of your Research 
and Service Department regarding the 
Analysis of Relative Local Ability and 
Effort for Virginia as well as the 
Analysis of Teacher Supply as evi- 
denced by students enrolled in teacher 
curriculum in the Virginia colleges. 

R. Ralph Bedwell, Manager 
Education Department 
Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce 


| Please lend us any teachers’ hand- 
books which you might have. We are 
preparing a handbook and would very 
much like to review copies of other 
books. 
Mrs. Virginia U. Cushwa 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Orange County 


It was thoughtful of you to send 
me the May issue of your magazine, 
Virginia Journal, which I have read 
with a great deal of interest. 

Having somewhat a northern flavor 
to my make-up, I got a tremendous 
kick out of reading about the exchange 
student idea between Virginia and 
Wisconsin. If more schools and or- 
ganizations could foster that kind of 
education, it seems to me a lot of mis- 
understanding of the past would be 
overcome. 

O. Lee Hodgkins 

State Representative 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 


On behalf of the group of Danish 
teachers who visited Richmond on July 
16, I thank you very much for your 
friendliness and hospitality. We were 
very happy to meet fellow teachers 
from Virginia and see the imposing 
new headquarters of the VEA. You 
have good reason to be proud of this 
achievement of yours. The Danish 
Teachers Union has not as yet been 
able to build its own house but we 
are building up funds for this purpose. 

We had a very busy time in the 
United States and we got heaps of 
folders, information sheets, journals, 
which we had to ship home, because 
of the limited amount of baggage we 
were allowed to carry on the plane. 
Just now I have on my writing table 
in front of me the Virginia Journal of 
Education and the two copies of VEA 
News. I am going to read them now 
in order to compare features of your 
profession and organization with those 
of ours. I also have the newspaper cut 
with the picture taken in front of the 
Virginia map. It will remind us of our 
visit to the VEA. 

Rudolf Lave 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


I was happy to receive your con- 
solidated report of salary schedules for 
1953-54. Please accept my thanks for 
an excellent report. 

T. Edward Rutter 
Division Superintendent 
Arlington 


I am a candidate for the House of 
Delegates from the City of Roanoke 
and would appreciate any literature 
you can send me that will help me in 


my campaign. Mosby J. Williams 
Roanoke 


What can you tell me about the film 
“What Greater Gift?” The film covers 
teacher recruitment and advantages of 
teaching. We understand that many 
State associations of teachers con- 
tributed funds for the production of 
the film and that they have facts on 
how one may borrow it. (Editor’s note 
—This film available on loan from the 
VEA). 

For my beginning class in Introduc- 
tion to Education, I should like to have 
a copy of your research material deal- 
ing with the practical aspects of 
teaching. 

Joseph A. Schad, Head 
Industrial Arts Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg 
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Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 








Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 


Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 






panels. 
Match One-12’s 
Book Shelves — On either side. riien ates 
Put these desks two to a row — le Bic cals 
: ' save an atsle. Stagger your class- acoatate® thaies 
room seating—a multitude of Ma i? ad birch 
: ee aoe to match 
believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate-_ 
grade students more 
large working areas, 
workmanship. I 
Aiiié os 








School Equipment Co. 


104 South Foushee Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


American 
Desk wees 
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Well worth your time and tnterest!.... 


Be sure to see these recent Macmillan books— 





THE MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 
by Edna McGuire 


New histories—lively, interesting—with a complete program of activities. Three books. 


WHIPPLE AND JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


by Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James 
Colorful geographies that children can understand. Exceptional teaching aids. A six-book series. 


THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


by Cutright, Charters, and others 


A six-level fusion course—history, geography, and the ways people live and make a living. 





Here's good news for the near future !.... 
Macmillan books for early 1954 publication— 





THE MACMILLAN CIVICS 


ENGLISH SERIES FOR AMERICANS 
by Thomas Clark Pollock and others | - by Clark, Edmonson, and Dondineau 
A complete language-arts program with emphasis A wholly new civics book, Grades 7-9, including 
on talking, writing, and listening. Seven books, all the recent important developments in govern- 
Grades 2-8. ment and civics. 
OUR HISTORY OF A 
FREE NATION FREE PEOPLE 


by Bragdon and McCutchen 


Chronological, human-interest high-school history 
Thoroughly up-to-date American history, Grades of the United States, designed for effective 
7 or 8, written by two highly regarded authors. teaching. 


by McGuire and Portwood 








For information write to 


She Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue HENRY G. ELLIS, Representative 
New York 11, New York Maiden Lane, Ashland, Virginia 
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Our Foreign Aid Programs— 
A survey of U. S. International Assist- 
ance Programs, 1941-1952. The pur- 
pose of this study is to help provide a 
factual background on foreign aid, 
including the original purpose and 
nature of the programs, their financial 
history, the status of economic re- 

overy in countries receiving aid, and 
siderations for future aid. With 
both Congress and public wondering 
whether to continue foreign aid at the 
present level, the study seeks to shed 
light on the question with this review 
of foreign aid. The booklet is avail- 
able from The Tax Foundation, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

United Nations Films. A com- 
plete catalogue of films available, de- 
scribing the structure, functions, and 
activities of the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies, is available 
from the Department of Public In- 
fermation, United Nations, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shakespeare’s Globe Play- 
heuse. Edward Alleyn Blueprints for 
making a model of Shakespeare’s 
Globe playhouse and the stage half of 
the interior are available for English 
and Drama classes from Loomis Lab- 
oratory, 17 Miller Avenue, Cambridge 
40, Massachusetts. 


chmecan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel. . . lmitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 


fr====MAIL COUPON TODAY !==ee29 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 158, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
0 | am interested in._..._..._____ (quantity) 
© Wood seats 0 Steelseats 0 Upholstered 








Name__ 


eA 








= oe ee ee ee 


City and Zone__ State. 
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Report of a Study of School 
Social Work Practice in Twelve 
Communities, by Mildred Sikkema. 
This study has collected and brought 
into focus much factual information 
about school social work practice 
which may be of great value in realis- 
tic planning for the future. Order 
this report from the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y., $1.00. 

A Study of Tuberculosis in 
Virginia shows that (1) Tuberculosis 
is Virginia’s most important commu- 
nicable disease problem, (2) Now is 
the time for an all-out effort to elimi- 
nate the disease in Virginia. Prepara- 
tion of this report is the basis for a 
long range program of public infor- 
mation and education for the purpose 
of informing the public in Virginia 
about tuberculosis and preparing them 
for effective action against the dis- 
ease. Copies obtainable from the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Health, 
State Office Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia or the Virginia Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 113 South Third Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Jo Jeachonrs 
using our handwriting texts 
Manuscript Writing 
Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Cursive Writing 
Refresher Course—6 lessons 
Supplies cost but $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Your lessons are furnished free. Our ex- 
rts criticize them free and return to you. 

t us help you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also give you 
many helpful suggestions for everyday 
classroom use. Certificates issued if de- 


sired. You will enjoy the work as many 
others have. 








Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


The Zaner-Bloser 
Company 


Dept. V Columbus 8, Ohio 








VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 



































TO HELP YOU 
TEACH A 
TOUCHY SUBJECT 


Few subjects are as delicate to teach 
as menstrual hygiene. To help you han- 
dle this sensitive topic, the makers of 
MODESS have prepared a series of 
booklets. Here is the latest list of this 
valuable free educational material. 


For Pre-Teen Girls. “Sally and Mary 
and Kate Wondered,” a charming little 
book, explains menstruation simply and 
clearly. 


For Early-Teen Girls. “Growing Up 
and Liking It” gives the physical facts 
of menstruation and offers helpful hints 
on health, poise and good grooming. 


For Fully Matured Girls. “It’s So 
Much Easier When You Know” has 
detailed information about the use of 
tampons for sanitary protection. 


FREE! Order as many copies of these 
useful booklets as you wish. Just mail 
coupon below. 


AnneShelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-10, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


(_] booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
[_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 








You Know” 
Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City State 





(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 




















Miller & Rhoads 


visit the South’s 








most beautiful 


fashion floor 





If you're one of the thousands who've 
already discovered how magnificent our new 
second floor is, you know what we 

mean when we say that here is shopping 
pleasure supreme! From ready-to-wear 

to millinery to shoes to foundations, 

furs and lingerie, you'll find a whole new 
world of fashion in a setting as magnificent 
as any you've ever seen. And you'll 

find the same courteous service that Miller 
and Rhoads has been famous for since 

1885 . . . come in today to THE Shopping 
Center and the South’s most beautiful 


fashion floor! 


proudly invites you to 

















THE Shopping Center 
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Kditorials 


Hopes (1) and (2) 


Aa we have pointed out so many times, that, were 
it not for the fact that it is so indefensible, in- 
excusable and undesirable, we wouid tire of hearing 
ourselves discuss it, the present method of distributing 
State funds makes for an extremely inequitable edu- 
cational situation in the State. 

Again it is brought into sharp focus, as we examine 
1953-54 salary schedules for degree teachers in the 
various school divisions, because, were it not for our 
faulty method of distribution, the following almost 
incredible conditions would not exist: 

1. Seven cities and counties pay beginning sal- 
aries of as much or more than the maximum salary 
in eleven counties. 

2. In seventy-five counties, the maximum salary 
is less than $3,200, whereas in only one city, is it 
less than that amount. 

3. Forty-two counties offer no salary differential 
for holders of the master’s degree. 

4. The difference between the lowest beginning 
salary ($2,000) and the highest beginning salary 
($3,300) is $1,300! 

5. The difference between the lowest maximum 
($2,600) and the highest maximum ($5,000) is 
$2,400! 

In Maryland, on the other hand, where there exists 
a highly equalized method of distribution (State 
funds distributed in relation to ability and effort), 
this condition exists: 

1. The difference between the lowest beginning 
salary ($2,700) and the highest beginning salary 
($3,000) is only $300! 

2. The difference between the lowest maximum 
($4,100) and the highest maximum ($5,000) is 
only $900! 

The Commission, whose chairman was Rich- 
mond’s Superintendent of Schools, H. I. Willett, 
which spent long hours studying the problem of a 
more equitable distribution of State funds, has made 
its report to the Governor. 

When it is released, we hope (1) that it will in- 
clude recommendations, which, if acted upon favor- 
ably by the Governor and General Assembly, will 
tend to remove the inequities which have so long be- 
set us, and we hope (2) that we will not be disap- 
pointed. 


Retired? 


AST week the Richmond News Leader carried an 

interview with Miss Ada Ball, a retired Richmond 
teacher, with thirty-five years experience, who, after 
nearly a decade of retirement is as busy as ever. She 
is now president of the VEA Retired Teachers Sec- 
tion, in which she is most active, and since her re- 
tirement has worked two years for the Federal Reserve 
Bank, maintains a ‘‘Back Porch University’’, where 
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by Robert F- Williams 


she coaches reading, writing, and arithmetic. Since 
1950 she has been teaching displaced persons, at 
night, at the Jewish Center. She reads a great deal, 
is a Garden and Woman’s club member, and both 
an in-and-outdoor bird watcher. 

We believe that Miss Ball has retired in the proper 
way. She doesn’t just sit around and knit and talk 
about the good old days. She is as much a part of 
the community as ever. Her many worthwhile ac- 
tivities center around other people. They have 
mostly to do with helping other people. She leads a 
full, rich life. 

This is as all retirements should be. It would make 
for a happier group of retired teachers if more of them 
were like Miss Ball in their attitude towards retire- 
ment. Indeed, it would make for greater happiness 
for all of us, teachers and non-teachers, retired teach- 
ers and employed teachers, if we were to build our 
lives around varied interests and around many people. 

Too many of us retire many years before we quit 
teaching—tetire into our home-school schedule, into 
our own little round of daily pleasures and troubles, 
into our own little selves. 

The bulwark against unhappiness now and when 
we later retire is to forget ourselves in other people, to 
broaden our interests and get acquainted with other 
things than the usual grind of our daily lives. 

Miss Ball has retired from her 35-year old job of 
classroom teaching, but she has not retired from living 
helpfully and enjoyably. 

Right now, at the beginning, in the middle or 
nearing the end of teaching, we can start building the 
kind of attitude that Miss Ball has toward retire- 
ment, which will bring greater happiness to ourselves 
as well as to those about us. 


More Babies, More People 


N August 11, a significant ceremony took place 

in the U. S. Department of Commerce, in 
Washington. There before the Census Bureau's 
“Census Clock’, at 11:02:07 A.M., the clock 
recorded the birth which brought the population of 
the United States to 160,000,000. This total was 
reached almost a full month ahead of the date pre- 
dicted by the Census Bureau's estimate, because now 
we are experiencing a net gain of one in our popula- 
tion every 12 seconds instead of every 13 seconds as 
previously calculated. 

At this rate (if it keeps up) our population will 
reach 175,000,000 by 1960. Since the 1950 census 
we have already added about as many more people as 
the population of Illinois, or a little less than the 
total population of the six New England States. 
Since 1940, up to August 11, 1953, our population 
has increased equivalent to the total population (in 
1950) of the 11 Western states, plus that of the 
state of Texas! 

The quantitative implications of these figures are 
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staggering; for the American economy, for education, 
public and private, for the education of teachers and 
for the education of skilled workers in all vocations. 
That the tidal wave shows no indication of re- 
ceding, but of mounting, is borne out by the latest 
figures from Virginia’s Bureau of Vital Statistics: 


January 1, 1952 to 
August 31, 1952 
January 1, 1953 to 
August 31, 1953 55,973 live births 


This is an increase of 1,779 live births this year 
as compared with the same period last year! 


A Wise Step 


_ of the 700 teachers who hold Elementary 
or Special Certificates, as a result of the recent 
action of the State Board of Education, are benefiting 
this year from the removal of the $1,800 limit on 
state reimbursement. Placing these teachers on the 
same salary schedule as that for holders of the Nor- 
mal Professional Certificate ($1,800 to $3,000), as 
far as State aid is concerned, was a step well taken, in 
view of the fact that in many instances, the holders 
of the Elementary and Special Certificates actually 
possess more college training than the holders of the 
Normal Professional Certificate. 

That the removal of the $1,800 limit may mean 
substantial salary increases is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


1. Teacher A holding an elementary or special 
certificate with 15 years experience was paid 
$1900.00 in 1951-52, received $1900.00 in 
1952-53 and may be paid $2500.00 in 1953- 
54 and the County will receive $600.00 reim- 
bursement. 


54,194 live births 


2. Teacher B holding an elementary or special 
certificate was paid $1900.00 in 1951-52, 
$2000.00 in 1952-53 may be paid $2500.00 
in 1953-54 and State reimbursement will be 
$600.00. 


3. Teacher C holding an elementary or special 
certificate was paid $1600 in 1951-52, 
$1800.00 in 1952-53 may be paid $2200.00 
in 1953-54 with State reimbursement in the 
amount of $600.00. 


Now that the State Board of Education has re- 
moved this inequality, we are hopeful that in its plan 
for distributing State funds of the 1954-56 biennium, 
provision wiil be made to provide a reimbursement 
differential of at least $200.00 for the holders of the 
Master's degree. 


“Thoughts Along the Way” 


VER one hundred inspirational essays are to be 

found in ““Thoughts Along the Way’’, by Dr. 
Walter E. Myer, head of the Civic Education Service 
and editor of the American Observer, where most of 
the selections originally appeared. Simply written 
and unpretentious, these essays deal with the ageless 
problems of youth—the development of character, 
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personality, leadership, and a standard of values. No 
better handbook could be used by teachers as an in- 
fluence for the improvement of citizenship. We run 
here the first of Dr. Myer’s essays: 


“Imagination in Everyday Life’’ 

To think I once saw grocery shops with but a casual! 
eye 

And fingered figs and apricots as one who came to 
buy! 

To think I never dreamed of how bananas swayed 
in rain, 

And often looked at oranges, yet never thought of 
Spain! 

And in those wasted days I saw no sails above the 
tea 

For grocery shops were grocery shops, not hemis- 
pheres to me!* 


How many there are who go through life viewing 
things “‘with but a casual eye’’! They see only the 
objects that are actually before them. These objects 
do not call up trains of thought; do not bring pic- 
tures into view. To such people, and perhaps most 
of us fall into that class much of the time, experience 
is dull and monotonous. Life is not colorful. The 
hours go by in a matter-of-fact fashion, unrelieved by 
flights of fancy. Others, more fortunate, possess the 
rare gift of poetic imagination. ‘They see objects in 
their various relations. The sight of an orange may 
indeed call up a vision of a grove in Spain. Or the 
account of an Arab uprising may suggest a picture 
of nomad tribesmen stealing silently across the desert 
sands. ‘There are those whose hours are interesting 
and even exciting because they can distil romance 
and adventure from the routine experiences of the 
day. 

But an imagination fit to dispel the tedium of life 
is not a free gift of nature. It is a composite of 
qualities which most of us may acquire. The first 
step is to broaden the experience; to gain informa- 
tion and knowledge in many fields. 

A mass of facts, however, though necessary, is not 
enough. There are persons who travel constantly 
without having their imaginations stirred. There 
are those who read without end and who are still 
dreary bores, uninteresting to themselves or their as- 
sociates. To develop the imagination one needs to 
turn for help and inspiration to the imaginative 
writers. The poetic gift enables one to see meanings 
which are hidden from ‘‘the casual eye.’’ One who 
reads poetry a great deal and who browses much in 
the different fields of literature may acquire, to a de- 
gree, that insight which uncovers mysteries and 
invests with meaning the otherwise poor and colorless 
experiences with which one’s hours are filled. 





*This bit of verse called “Counters” is from Compass Rose, a col- 
lection of poems by Elizabeth Coatsworth, New York: Coward-McCann, 
1929. 


Preventorium Note 


Beginning November 1, 1953, the daily rate in the 
Preventorium will be $15.75, as compared with the 
present per diem rate of $15.30, due to increased hos- 
pital costs. 
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Next to rice, Koreans value 
education and will sacrifice 
to unbelievable limits to at- 
tain it. Schools are held al- 
most anywhere, from shacks 
to tents. Here an outdoor 
class is busily at work. 


Cooperative Attack 


on 
















(United Press Photo) 


Korean Educational 


Problems 


ANY questions arise in the 

American mind when Korea 
and her problems are mentioned: 
Is Korea worth saving from the 
Communists? Is this a political 
war in which we should try to ex- 
tricate ourselves? Are Americans 
justified in spending more than 
nine million dollars per day on this 
police-action? What kind of peo- 
ple are these Koreans? What kind 
of education is best for such a war- 
torn population? The GI, living 
in mud, dust, snow and rain; in 
danger, uncertainty, and _ sheer 
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boredom, often has one cryptic 
phrase or sentence to describe Ko- 
rea and her people. The six mem- 
bers of the American Education 
Mission, experiencing relatively 
few discomforts, and working in- 
timately for nine months with 
hundreds of sincere Korean educa- 
tors, have another story, which 
cannot be told in words of one 
syllable and phrases punctuated 
with profanity. 

The American Education Mis- 
sion, a group of six educators from 
the States, recently returned from 
Korea, after working, directly or 


by VESTER M. MULHOLLAND 


indirectly, for nine months 
throughout the southern part of 
the nation with over one-third of 
the 54,000 teachers and princi- 
pals in this area. The Mission was 
requested by the Korean Ministry 
of Education through the Ameri- 
can Embassy, and funds were al- 
located for the project by the 
United States Department of 
State. This project itself was or- 
ganized and supervised by the 
Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., 
one of the nation’s voluntary 
agencies which has projects in child 
care, health, sanitation, medicine, 
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and engineering in a number of 
countries throughout the world. 

Throughout days of orienta- 
tion in New York with the United 
Nations, in Washington with the 
State Department, and in Tokyo 
with the Far Eastern Command, it 
became increasingly clear that 
definite plans for working with 
Korean educators could be formu- 
lated only after careful observa- 
tions in Korean schools and fre- 
quent conferences with Korean ed- 
ucators and the Ministry itself. 
The six American educators need- 
ed the information, points of view, 
and attitudes which this approach 
only could give; and, equally im- 
portant, the Korean educators 
needed the prestige and respect 
which would come from having 
their opinions considered. This 
approach toward the cooperative 
solution of problems, more and 
more common in the United 
States, was almost imperative in 
Korea if the Mission were to ac- 
complish its purpose. For forty 
years, until 1945, Koreans had 
been under the domination of the 
Japanese, who forcibly frowned 
on developing leadership and initi- 
ative among Koreans. With this 
background of oppression and 
servility, some effort toward de- 
veloping the critical attitude, ini- 
tiative, and self-respect among 
Korean educators was essential. 

It was agreed that the American 
team should work as a unit, hop- 
ing thereby to demonstrate tech- 
niques of cooperative de-ision- 
making and group execution of 
plans and that it should never im- 
pose American ideas and _ tech- 
Miques as panaceas for Korean 
problems. In view of these de- 
cisions, a series of workshops char- 
acterized by a cooperative attack 
on Korean educational problems 
seemed a good way of lending 
greatest assistance. 

Educational problems in the 
Republic of Korea are so similar 
to those found in the United 
States, except accentuated of 
course, that the American visitor 
feels quite at home in working 
with Korean educators on their 
current problems. Classes are dis- 
couragingly large; buildings and 
general facilities are pitifully in- 
adequate or totally lacking; many 
teachers are poorly educated and 
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invariably underpaid; administra- 
tors, more often than otherwise, 
are authoritarian and frequently 
politically involved; and the pub- 
lic at large is not well-informed 
relative to the school program and 
all too seldom has any voice in 
determining this program. 

But, this is only part of the edu- 
cational picture! Next to rice, the 
Korean family places highest pre- 
mium on education; and even 
though most Koreans do not par- 
ticipate in the formulation of 
school policies, every Korean 
wants his children educated, and 
will sacrifice to unbelievable limits 
to see that this traditional desire 
is attained. Teachers themselves, 
in spite of inadequate preparation 
and its attendant weaknesses, are 
loyal, devoted, hard-working, 
and, in this critical hour in the 
nation’s history, constitute one of 
the Republic’s strongest bulwarks. 
Administrators, long recognized as 
dictatorial, are, in many instances, 
seeking more effective ways of 
dealing with teachers, pupils, and 
parents. The educational picture 
in Korea is far from hopeless; 
and at this very moment strong 
forces are at work throughout the 
Republic which are likely to bring 
about a renaissance in the school 
program of the nation. 


No Free Schools 


Public schools, as well as pri- 
vate, demand tuition of practically 
all pupils, since government funds 
are completely inadequate for free, 
public schooling. This fact alone 
means that thousands of children 
are not in school, but literally on 


the streets and in the alleys. This 
is true of all age groups, but the 
percentage not in school increases 
as age increases. Perplexing prob- 
lems arise in thousands of Korean 
homes as to which children to send 
to school and for how long, since 
family finances will not permit 
the schooling of all children 
through all the grades. 

There are twelve grades in the 
organizational pattern of the Ko- 
rean schools; six elementary 
grades, in which boys and girls 
attend together, but sit separately 
after the second or third grade: 
three middle school grades, in 
which uniforms are required in 
true Japanese fashion and in which 
co-education is taboo; and three 
high school grades following the 
middle school pattern with con- 
siderable emphasis on many iso- 
lated subjects. Some seniors take 
as Many as seventeen to twenty 
different subjects with little or no 
effort at correlation. Obviously, 
these subjects are not pursued daily 
but one to six times per week, 
somewhat in American college 
style, depending on the prestige at- 
tached to a particular subject. 
Schools are in session six days per 
week every month except August 
and January: and English, for 
example, is demanded of all pupils 
at least five hours per week in mid- 
dle and high schools. 

A majority of Korean teachers 
are men, even in the elementary 
grades; and salaries are most often 
between thirty-five and forty-five 
dollars per month in a country 
suffering from extreme inflation. 
Elementary teachers are felt to 





Dr. Vester M. Mulholland writes on his 
experiences during a nine months’ stay in 
Korea this past year as a member of the six- 
man American Education Mission to Korea. 
For the past six years Dr. Mulholland has 
been professor of education at the College of 
William and Mary and principal of Matthew 
Whaley School at Williamsburg. During 
1951-52, he served on the VEA Board of 
Directors while president of District C. 

Dr. Mulholland returns to Korea this 
year as chairman of a six-man United Na- 
tions Teacher Education Commission to 
work on problems of pre-service education 


in the colleges and universities. This com- 
mission is under the supervision of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
Inc. Roderick J. Britton, director of instruction for Hampton Schools, 
is also a member of this year’s group. 
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SCHOOLS MAKE A DIFFERENCE. Korean orphans 
with fear and destitution plainly evident show a marked 
contrast in the peaceful and serene countenances of their 


need much less education than 
other teachers; and, in most places 
in Korea, are paid correspondingly 
lower salaries; a fact which means 
that many Korean teachers must 
supplement their teaching incomes 
through other sources. 

Although the national class- 
room average is reportedly sixty- 
six pupils per teacher, the Ameri- 
can Mission visited hundreds of 
classes with enrollments between 
ne hundred and one hundred and 
forty or fifty. 


leaching in Tents 

Buildings themselves are so in- 
adequate in most situations as to 
forbid schooling of any description 
with groups less loyal and deter- 
mined than Korean parents and 
Korean teachers. Schools not 
burned or bombed are frequently 
used by UN or ROK agencies for 
hospitals, headquarters, training 
bases, and the like. Refugee 
schools erected on hillsides, in rice 
paddies, on the coast or wherever 
there are a few square yards, are 
non-descript and unbelievably in- 
adequate. Wooden shacks, with- 
out floors in most instances, some- 
times without windows, may be 
covered with heavy cardboard, 
tent coverings, flattened beer cans, 
or a combination of these ma- 
terials. Many refugee schools are 
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actually held in old tents or in 
abandoned street cars. Seldom is 
there heat in these schools; black- 
board and bulletin board space 
are at a premium; playgrounds 
usually do not exist; cafeterias are 
practically non-existent; and sani- 
tary living arrangements are 
usually noticeable by their absence. 
The chief purpose of parent- 
teacher organizations is that of 
raising money, and political in- 
terference in school appointments 
is not unusual. 

These external weaknesses, as 
well as many others, give only a 
partially true picture of the Korean 
educational scene. Many positive 
characteristics and many creative 
efforts are also a part of the pic- 
ture. 

From.the arrival of the Ameri- 
can team at the airport in Pusan 
until nine months later, no group 
could have experienced more gen- 
uine and more gracious hospitality 
than that afforded the American 
educators. Outward manifestations 
of this cordiality were numerous 
—teas, receptions, dinners, flow- 
ers, and many souvenir gifts; but 
beneath this was also a sincerity, in 
genuine appreciation for the Amer- 
ican educators, guests of the Ko- 
rean nation, who were actually 
dealing with Koreans as profes- 
sional and social equals—an exper- 


native school girls. 
tions make educational opportunities impossible for thou- 
sands of Korean boys and girls. 





(Photographs by Ted Conant) 


Ravages of war and economic condi- 


ience totally new for most Korean 
educators. 

Statistically, the American Mis- 
sion held three workshops of six 
weeks’ duration each, two in 
Pusan and one in Seoul. More 
than two hundred teachers, prin- 
cipals, vice-principals, and super- 
visors attended each of these work- 
shops. In addition, follow-up 
conferences or brief workshops of 
three to five days were held in each 
of the nine provinces, with 250 to 
850 attending. The team split 
into three pairs on two occasions 
to work for one week at each time 
in three ‘‘model”’ villages, localities 
in which the ROK government 
and United Nations’ agencies are 
cooperating to lift the general level 
of community living. During its 
nine months in Korea, the Ameri- 
can Mission also visited more than 
200 schools, public and private, 
as well as all the normal schools, 
colleges, and universities in the 


Republic. 


New Pattern of Thinking 


Each workshop was coopera- 
tively planned with the assistance 
of the Ministry of Education, local 
school and government officials, 
the senior counterparts for the 
American team, and, most im- 
portant of all, with the assistance 
of the participants of each work- 
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shop. This emphasis on coopera- 
tive planning was perhaps one of 
the team’s outstanding contribu- 
tions toward developing a new 
pattern of thinking among Korean 
educators. 

Koreans have an intense desire 
to improve their educational sys- 
tem, as well as to the techniques 
employed. The American team 
was in Korea long enough to see 
evidences of this same practice in 
a number of school situations. One 
Korean principal wrote the au- 
thor: “I cannot thank you too 

uch for demonstrating what is 
democratic education. Just like 
you warned us, it is something 
slow and difficult and almost im- 
possible when results are not fast; 
much patience is desired; but it is 
such a wonderful way to work— 
so kindly and respectful of all 
teachers, pupils, and _ parents. 
Time and again I shall hope for 
your favorable advices.”’ 

Interestingly enough, Korean 
educators are unafraid to use the 
word democracy quite freely; and 
were eager to know its implications 
in such phrases as ‘“‘democratic ad- 
ministration’’ and ‘‘democratic 
classroom procedures.” ‘This 
pleased the American Mission, 
even though early agreements had 
clearly implied that no effort to 
implant an American education 
system in Korea would be toler- 
ated. It soon became clear that 
the universals in mental hygiene, 
child growth and development, 
and human relations could be dis- 
cussed in terms with which the 
team was already familiar with- 
out any offense to Korean educa- 
tors. As a matter of fact, the 
American Mission felt compelled 
on some occasions to discourage 
the free use of common pedagogi- 
cal terms among the Koreans since 
they were leaning too heavily on 
their use and sometimes misuse. 
This challenge to the American 
team to speak in simple terminol- 
ogy was indeed a valuable exper- 
ience; since the glib use of pro- 
fessional terms, especially among 
foreigners for whom an interpreter 
is necessary, can easily and often 
lead to many misconceptions. 

Time was included in each of 
the longer workshops for concen- 
tration in each of the following 
areas, sometimes labelled different- 
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ly in the various workshops: cur- 
riculum improvement, democratic 
administration and _ supervision, 
teaching techniques, mental hy- 
giene, guidance and child develop- 
ment, and philosophy or way of 
life. These areas were not prede- 
termined by the Mission, though 
circumstances and the general pur- 
pose of the Mission almost dictated 
some of these areas as those for 
concentrated consideration. Partic- 
ipants of each workshop were 
aware, through mimeographed 
pages, of the education, work ex- 
periences, and chief interests of the 
American visitors. In addition, a 
listing of topics in which partici- 
pants were most interested was al- 
ways secured during the early ses- 
sions of the several workshops. 


Practicing Democracy 
Participants in the longer work- 
shops, who had come from all 
parts of the Republic, were also 
present in the follow-up, three-day 
conferences held in each of the 
nine provinces; and without ex- 
ception were given as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for leadership 
on these occasions. Perhaps the 
most encouraging single aspect of 
the work of the Mission in Korea 
was the manner in which Korean 
educators who had participated in 
the six-week workshops went back 
into their schools and communities 
and tried to put into practice, 
without coercion or too much 
haste, the ideas which had cooper- 
atively evolved in the longer work- 
shops. Members of the Mission 
were amazed and delighted at the 
many evidences of sincere effort 
to modify outmoded techniques of 
working which they saw among 
school personnel and _ between 
school people and school patrons. 
In view of the scarcity of 
printed materials for educators in 
Korea, much emphasis in each 
workshop was placed on mimeo- 
graphing or printing something 
worthwhile for each group of par- 
ticipants. This suggestion on the 
part of Koreans was more nearly 
a “must’’ than any other idea 
which they presented. As a result, 
the publications committee in 
each workshop found itself with 
a tremendous task from the open- 
ing day of the gathering. Chap- 
ters from books were translated 


-_ 


by one of the two assistants as- 
signed each American, as were cer- 
tain class discussions, lectures, 
pamphlets, and the like. Complete 
books were translated and pub- 
lished in several instances, after 
the United Nations Korean Reha- 
bilitation Agency recognized the 
value of such work and allotted a 
sizeable amount of money for 
this purpose. It might be added 
that about 800 books in English 
and Japanese, books used in the 
several workshops, were donated 
by the American Mission to a 
newly-formed organization, the 
Central Education Research Insti- 
tute, whose close association with 
the Ministry of Education and 
whose purposes will mean that 
much of the work of the American 
Mission will be continued 
throughout the Republic in the 
years to come. It is encouraging 
to note that money is now avail- 
able for many of these books to be 
translated and distributed among 
Korean educators. The fact that 
CERI is, in reality, the brain- 
child of the American Mission; 
that many of its interpreters are 
now full-time employees of this 
organization; and that the Minis- 
try of Education and the United 
Nations are smiling beneficiently 
on its efforts, is, a source of great 
satisfaction to the American Mis- 
sion which felt that some definite, 
concrete manner of continuing its 
work was essential if maximum 
fruition was to result from its 
initial efforts. 


People of Conviction 


Members of the team found 
Koreans friendly, sincere, and in- 
telligent. Their sense of humor 
and optimistic outlook are indeed 
enviable, especially in view of the 
difficulties under which they are 
now living. Their intense idealism 
and loyalty to family, school, and 
country are almost unparalleled. 
Outstanding among their charac- 
teristics is a passion for learning 
more about the democratic way of 
life. Koreans with whom the team 
associated seemed quite sensitive to 
beauty in all forms. Their choice 
of names for members of the fam- 
ily and for localities suggest great 
artistic appreciation. Frequent ref- 
erence by Koreans to “‘our blue 
skies’ and to “‘my God,” in the 
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case of Christians, often elicited 
deep emotion from those in their 
presence. This personalized devo- 
tion to family, friends, country, 
and to moral standards, based on a 
realistic sense of relative values, of- 
ten provokes Koreans, with a 
powerful sense of inner conviction, 
ro say | must do this or that. For 
example, I must study diligently; 
| must serve my country; we must 
e united. 

Koreans faced with grave, al- 
nost unsurmountable economic 
;roblems, which affect every aspect 
of their daily lives, are, by and 
large, it seems, extremely practical 
and realistic. At times there may 
be too much stoic acceptance in 
their dispositions, long accustomed 
to the Japanese yoke. Nevertheless, 
aggressiveness, persistence, and 
eternal determination are also 
part of the Korean character. 


Koreans Do Smile! 

Some have described Korea as 
a nation which has forgotten how 
to smile, because of the long domi- 
nation and the recent agonies of 
occupation and war. The Ameri- 
can Mission, aware of the tragedy, 
pathos, and misery which encom- 
passes the masses in this technically 
backward country, found Koreans 
ready to smile and laugh and en- 
joy the simple privilege and re- 
sponsibility of living. Unforget- 
table was the experience of visiting 
a young, poorly-paid Korean Eng- 
lish teacher, whose wife and three 
children now live in a refugee hut 
of one small room with a mat floor 
and a kitchen nook with an 
earthen floor. This small room, 
unlike his comfortable North Ko- 
rean home, was completely bare of 
furniture, but had two shelves on 
which were placed the entire pos- 
sessions of the family. On the 
wall was an oil lamp, by which 
the host stood and apologized in 
unrehearsed and classic words—his 
eyes bright with hope, and his 
smile depicting character of the 
finest variety, ‘“This is all we have, 
but we are alive, and the skies are 
blue!”’ 

Long accustomed to hardships, 
restraints, and lack of physical 
comforts, Koreans take unusual 
delight in eating and drinking and 
being hospitable. Inhibitions at 
parties are taboo; and educators, 
government officials, and others 
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to Korea by CARE. 


garments. 


Virginia Teachers Care and Share 


For the aid of Korean teachers, Virginians have contributed nearly two 
thousand dollars. To be exact, $1,968.94 had been received from Virginia 
as of September 16 for the Korean Relief Fund. 

This campaign to aid our fellow teachers in this war-torn land was 
launched last Spring by the National Education Association because of their 
great need. Korean teachers fail to qualify for regular relief assistance in- 
asmuch as they are regularly employed, even though at pittance salaries. 

Contributions are being used to provide new clothing to safeguard the 
health and boost the morale of elementary teachers in Korea. The gifts 
make possible woolen suits for Korean male teachers and wool fabrics and 
sewing accessories for the women so that they can make the Korean style 
dresses they prefer. Clothing and other material is purchased and delivered 


Dr. William G. Carr, NEA Executive Secretary, has just returned from 
Korea and is reporting to State and local associations on the situation. 
During the VEA Convention in Richmond, on October 29, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, Head of the American-Korean Foundation Commission, will 
address the evening session at the Mosque on conditions in Korea. 

Virginia teachers are urged to continue to share in the Korean Relief 
Fund, making their contributions through the VEA office so that a complete 
record might be kept of Virginia’s donations. No assessments have been set 
—each local association or each school can set its own goal. Twenty dollars 
will cover the cost of a ready-made suit or materials sufficient for a suit 
and other clothing for those teachers who desire to make their own 


“And ye clothed me”, said the Master Teacher. 














invariably join the fun with hu- 
morous toasts, vocal solos, dancing 
numbers, and other forms of mer- 
riment. This happiness in their 
character, even when surrounded 
by poverty, destruction, inflation, 
and reported corruption, is some- 
thing to be admired. 

Koreans with whom the Ameri- 
can educators associated were 
eager to speak English well, made 
every effort to dress well for what- 
ever contacts were arranged, dis- 
played a valuable skill in flexibilty, 
and invariably showed genuine ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the 
American Mission. It was impos- 
sible to refuse their kind gifts or 
their encouraging words. A prin- 
cipal who attended the first Pusan 
workshop and who was also a 
participant ‘in a follow-up con- 
ference in Wonju seven months 
later, remarked with smiling but 
misty eyes, ‘““Your soul will for- 
ever grow in the soil of Korea!”’ A 
teacher in a girls’ school in Seoul 
said with typical sincerity, ““You 
have given us confidence and cour- 
age to continue the greatest task 
in Korea!’’ And a leader among 
Korean elementary principals, 
with a school in Pusan and Seoul, 


visited the team at its headquar- 
ters with the United Nations to 
say, “Your understanding of Ko- 
rean educational problems and 
your down-to-earth manner of 
working with us has already 
started a miraculous revolution in 
Korean education. Everywhere we 
are trying to practice the ideas we 
learned while working with you!” 
It is quite possible that this last 
statement has considerable truth 
in it. 

Like so many American teach- 
ers, Korean educators, by and 
large, are hard-working, deter- 
mined, and loyal souls. They are 
intelligent, resourceful, devoted, 
and freedom-loving; they are 
working under the most adverse 
situations imaginable; yet they 
have a strong faith in their pro- 
fession and earnestly believe that 
only through education can a new 
Korea actually be born. This 
determination and faith suggest 
that through them a democratic 
nation can come into being; 
through them the horizons of 
freedom can be extended; and 
through them life can become 
meaningful and more fruitful for 
millions. 
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WENTY-EIGHT Virginians 

packed their best bib and 
tucker this summer and headed for 
the nearest airport, bus, and rail- 
road station. Armed with itiner- 
aries calling for destinations on all 
points of the compass, these travel- 
ing teachers were ready to study 
geography first hand. 

Their tours, planned by the Di- 
vision of Travel Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association with 
the cooperation of educators, gov- 
ernment officials and other special- 
ists in various states and countries, 
read like your favorite travel book. 

The touring Virginians were 
among some thousand teachers 
from 46 states, District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii traveling with 
NEA groups during the summer. 
Their destinations were Cuba, 
West Indies, Western United 
States, Hudson Bay, and Europe. 


There are many evidences of 
the growing importance of intelli- 
gent travel today. The teachers 
from Virginia—and various other 
states—are participating in one of 
America’s biggest international re- 
lations programs—and at no cost 
to the government. 

How is this done? In most of 
the countries visited, the United 
States teachers are received in the 
homes and schools of their col- 
leagues. Our teachers get off the 
beaten tourist paths and get to 
know and understand the coun- 
tries they visit. On the other 
hand, teachers and others in for- 
eign countries see a new and better 
side of the United States through 
our teachers. 

Shortly before the summer tour 
departure dates, a questionnaire 
was sent to many of those who 
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Teachers Bring the 
World to the Classroom 


by PAUL H. KINSEL 


Director, Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 


were to travel with us. A sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the 
replies emphasized the same theme 
as that expressed by a New Jersey 
teacher: ‘“‘Culturally, European 
travel is of no more value now 
than it was twenty years ago. But 


1954 will enable our teachers to 
travel in the Southwest and the 
Rocky Mountain country, Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, 
the Middle Atlantic and New 
England states. Alaska and Hawaii 
tours also will be continued. 





Travel pays off in the classroom and community. It 
furthers international relations and teachers use educa- 
tional travel as a means of in-service growth. 





in view of world tensions, the ex- 
change of ideas may encourage the 
point of view of world citizen- 
ship.” 

A teacher from Ohio said, “I 
think travel is highly important 
for teachers because I believe that 
peace on earth will ultimately 
come through world friendship 
among ordinary folks at the grass 
roots.”’ 

An Iowa teacher states, “I think 
the present world conditions and 
international relations make it im- 
perative that teachers broaden their 
outlook by every means possible. I 
am convinced that such travel is 
the most effective means.” 

Judging from these answers, 
Americans need more experience 
and association with persons of 
other nations to perform our gi- 
gantic task of world leadership 
more effectively. But, understand- 
ing begins at home. Each year the 
Travel Division plans tours with- 
in the borders of our own United 
States to give teachers a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
our Own country. 

During the past summer, teach- 
ers from 32 states participated in 
such tours. The program for 


Modern teachers are keenly 
aware of the great changes which 
have occurred even within the past 
decade. Many of their students 
now come from other sections of 
the country. Some are the chil- 
dren of displaced persons, and 
many are sons and daughters of 
military or government personnel 
who have been stationed at various 
times in many sections of the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. In some instances, students 
may have a broader outlook than 
the teacher due to their travel ex- 
perience. 

Our teachers are recognizing this 
gap and are successfully attempting 
to change the situation. Perhaps 
the teacher from California is 
correct in saying: “The public’s 
view of teachers is rapidly chang- 
ing. Teachers are expected to be 
well informed citizens and are ex- 
pected to take an active part in 
civic and political affairs. Travel 
aids is giving a broader and, there- 
fore, a more accurate view of our 
country’s problems and a keener 
understanding of regional needs.”’ 

Many teachers use their travel as 
a means of in-service growth. Well 
over one hundred colleges and uni- 
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versities are offering travel courses. 
Teachers may earn academic credit 
in eleven different subject matter 
felds by participating in certain 
NEA tours and satisfying certain 
ther requirements of the cooper- 
ating colleges. During the past 
summer, approximately 25 percent 
»f those on NEA tours earned aca- 
demic credit. For even more 
teachers, the trip was given recog- 
nition by local school boards of 
education and school administra- 
tors. 

About 90 percent of our trav- 
eling teachers returned home with 
luggage straining at the seams. 
They made slides during their 
travels to aid in their classroom 
work. Many collected such items 
as arts and crafts products, cos- 
tumes, booklets, maps, pamphlets, 
newspapers, magazines, dolls, 
toys, exhibits for bulletin boards, 
post-cards and recordings. Others 
kept a daily log for reports and 
speeches and very nearly all had in 
mind specific information to be 
secured. A few utilized the itin- 
erary in their classes months be- 
fore the trip and the students de- 
veloped a list of questions about 
which the teacher was to secure in- 
formation while on the trip. 


Prestige Value in Community 


For some _ teachers summer 
travel comes under the heading of 
‘How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People.’’ A teacher from 
Michigan commented: “I do not 
think of anything that so quickly 
raises the prestige of a teacher in 
the eyes of her boys and girls or 
the community as such a trip.”” A 
teacher from Illinois had a little 
different slant: ‘Teachers who 
take advantage of such tours are 
being placed in a higher position 
socially. The traveler is getting 
out of a rut and showing his abil- 
ity to do many things.” 


Perhaps travelers talk more than 
non-travelers. Possibly there is a 
relationship between the added 
prestige and the fact that about 55 
percent of the travelers had been 
invited before leaving home to 
speak to various groups upon 
their return. Another 22 percent 
are probably opening invitations 
right now to speak to one or more 
groups. 

It was evident that those teach- 
ers who speak are not thinking in 
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ON BOARD S.S. Nuevo Dominicano, U.S. teachers sail for West Indies on NEA 
Tour. A Virginia teacher, Sally Loving of Arlington, in center, is flanked on the 
left by Lois Carter, of Spartanburg, South Carolina, Southeastern Regional Di- 
rector of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, and on the right by Mrs. 
Nell Wilcoxen, President of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 


terms of prestige value but from 
the ‘‘sharing of experience’ point 
of view. Regardless, they are do- 
ing much to improve school and 
community relationships and are 
undoubtedly contributing to the 
prestige of the profession. 


Adventure and Recreation 


Perhaps the more conservative 
in their judgment feel there is more 
adventure and recreation in travel 
than in-service growth. Certainly 
there is adventure for most of us 
in arriving for the first time on 
the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
Sailing the Inland Passage near 
great glaciers and fishing villages, 
climbing the steep steps to the 
summit of the Pyramid of the Sun, 
standing in the solemn quiet of 
Westminster Abbey, all _ repre- 
sent adventure to most of us, yet 
that fact does not prevent learn- 
ing more about these places if 
learning is our objective. How- 
ever, adventure in itself is impor- 
tant—it is. something of a tonic 
which gives zest to living and 
lifts one above the commonplace. 
Its opposite is monotony, the 
familiar spiritual and intellectual 
rut—and a very dull teacher. 

Usually recreation means being 
free from obligations and routine 
plus circumstances which are posi- 
tive and enjoyable. We have lit- 
tle difficulty in placing the travel 
experience in that category. 


One of our traveling teachers 
from California reaches the point 
with fewer words. ‘Travel gives 
the teacher a complete change and 
many times a new outlook on life. 
Visiting new places and meeting 
new people, she returns to the 
classroom in better physical con- 
dition and usually better psycho- 
logically adjusted.” 

The degree to which a tour is 
stimulating is in part dependent 
upon differences in personalities 
within the group. This year all 
but three of our twenty-three 
tour groups included members 
from both the Pacific and Atlantic 
coast states, from the Central 
states and the Rocky Mountain 
states. If one was ever of the 
opinion that teachers are some- 
what alike, the NEA tours will 
dispel the illusion. 

Usually we find more differ- 
ences in values, modes and tradi- 
tions among members of each tour 
group than is found in the various 
occupational groups in any com- 
munity. Yet, there is a strong 
commonness of purpose which 
tends to hold the group together. 
And in spite of the vast difference 
in background, no teacher join- 
ing the group feels like an out- 
sider or alone. 

Yes, our teachers are turning to 
effectively planned and executed 
travel programs and courses not 
only for recreation and adventure 
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but to satisfy a professional need. 
Their participation in such pro- 
grams is resulting in increased ef- 
fectiveness in the _ classroom, 
greater prestige in the community, 
and the personal satisfaction de- 
rived from taking part in the af- 
fairs of a greatly extended com- 
munity. Get out that travel 
folder now and start planning 
your next trip. 





Virginia Teachers on 1953 
NEA Tours 


CUBA 


Miriam Bowman, Roanoke 

Elizabeth A. Boyd, Arlington 

Mrs. Marie T. Boyd, Alexan- 
dria 

Eleanor Lewis Douthat, Rich- 
mond 

Mrs. Sarah Huggins Whitehead, 
Richmond 

Mrs. Corlease Jennings, Rich- 
mond 

Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, 
Richmond 

Mary McDonald, Roanoke 

Sarah E. Miller, Dayton 

Clara Mistr, Richmond | 

Nannie T. Pace, Richmond 

Mrs. Gladys R. Snidow, Roa- 
noke 

Ethel M. Stith, Richmond 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Stos- 
sel, Front Royal 

Elsie Charlise Stossel, Front 
Royal 

Mrs. Irma B. Thompson, New- 
port News 

S. V. Thompson, Newport 


News 
Margaret Denmead Traylor, 
Richmond 


Flora Belle Williams, Pamplin 
Mrs. John R. Wilson, Cascade 


EUROPE 
Gerry Speidel, Charlottesville 
(Tour director of the 
Scandinavian Life Experience 


Tour) 
Mary R. Taylor, Abingdon 


HUDSON BAY 
Lucy R. Lee, Fine Creek Mills 


WEST INDIES 
Sally Loving, Arlington 


WESTERN UNITED STATES 

Mrs. Carrie R. Brown, New- 
port News 

Gertrude White, Mathews 
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A Bill of Rights For School Administrators 


by HOWARD R. JONES 
(In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin) 


There are certain conditions basic to good educational leadership. These condi- 
tions must be assured if qualified superintendents of schools are to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned to them. These rights should be carefully guarded not 
only for the welfare of the school administrator but because observance of these 
rights will mean a better school program for children. 

1. The first right is to have basic policy matters thoroughly considered and 
discussed before policy decisions are made by the board of education. 

2. The right to execute policy once it is determined. 

3. The right to nominate all personnel. 

4. The right to have sufficient administrative assistance so that the superin- 
tendent’s primary responsibility can be instructional leadership. 

§. The right to expect support of policies from all members of the staff as a 
corollary to participation in the formulation of policy. 

6. The right to a fair interpretation of the school’s program by the radio and 
the press. 

7. The right to make a mistake occasionally without losing the confidence of 
the school board or the community. 

8. The right to time for recreation, relaxation and home life. 

9. The right to in-service improvement. Boards of education should encourage 
attendance at State and national meetings of school administrators and should 
underwrite expenses as a good investment likely to bring improvement in the 
school system. 

10. The right to be a crusader for community betterment. 

11. The right to a salary commensurate with the qualifications desired and 
the responsibilities assumed. 

12. The right to reasonable tenure provisions. The administrator as well as 
all other school employees should have the benefit of at least these provisions: 

a. A clear-cut statement of any dissatisfaction or deficiencies. 

b. A reasonable time in which to correct inadequacies pointed out. 

c. An opportunity for a meeting with the board prior to a final 
decision regarding termination of services. 

Most of the provisions which have been enumerated as a bill of rights for 
school administrators cannot be brought about by legislative decree. Observance 
of these factors is imperative, however, if we are to have the kind of educational 
leadership we desire. These rights are properly the concern not only of teachers 
and administrators but of every member of the lay public. 





As I Look Back in the Field of Education 


Forty-six years of teaching in three schools of Henrico County have been re- 
corded in a booklet by Maude Trevvett and published by Beta Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, of which she in an honorary member. Interestingly written, she 
compares teaching conditions of yesterday with those of today. In spite of handi- 
caps and discomforts endured in the earlier days of teaching, she thinks it a won- 
derful profession. Miss Trevvett says “Most of my teaching has been with primary 
children, a great many of these years with first graders. What a wonderful 
opportunity to start them aright along all lines—in ethics as well as in studies 
—and what a joy to watch their development and growth. 

“Education then was confined almost entirely to the classroom and the text- 
book was the rule. Now the scope is much broader and with the wonderful 
helps now available—visual aids, reading machine, radio—and the many places 
where education can go on—the playground, school clubs, and the like. All this 
makes it possible for education to continue almost everywhere.” 

Although retired since 1938 and past 80 years of age, Miss Trevvett is still 
intensely interested in education and teaching. 
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Supervisors Are Human, 


by Ima Supervisor, 


Director of Instruction, Bucolic Public Schools 
for Bifocal Yokels 


TJYAVING taught school and 
i Athere being no one else avail- 
ble at the time, I became a prin- 
ipal. Since principals must have 
professional courses in education 
nd since I, like Simple Simon, 
had not any”’ I took unto myself 
the master’s degree, all in sum- 
mers, while I principalled in win- 
ters. 

Having been principal for the 
number of years it took for the 
degree, all problems encountered or 
within sight were solved and I, 
like Alexander the Great, sat 
down and wept because of no new 
worlds to conquer. Since by na- 
ture I do not have enough “‘sub- 
stance’ with which to worry, I 
soon was fast asleep. During my 
weeping (or sleeping) I dreanied 
that the vast and, I then thought, 
unexplored field of supervision 
would prove worthy of my tal- 
ents. I arose, and there appeared 
a vision and it said, “Go forth 
and thy title shall be ‘Director of 
Instruction’ and thou shall direct 
all that thou shall find instruc- 
tional and thy name shall be only 
thus since a rose by any other name 
would smell $333.34 less sweet 
in reimbursable funds.” 

Since all supervisors must have 
1 program and since I was stand- 


read, I with laboring strokes from 
the index finger typed R-e-a-d- 
i-n-g; but such a plebian and com- 
mon sounding word. Backspacing 
the necessary spaces, I thought, 
now, what word could be myste- 
rious and indefinite enough when 
used with reading would make it 
a subject to be held with awe and 
respect, because of its indetermi- 
nate use? Then I remembered, 
Functional - Functional Reading. 
Now, this would bear the scrutiny 
of even the most progressive mind- 
ed educator while the respect of 
the older generation would be held 
by the thing most dear to their 
hearts—Reading, (Shades of Mc- 
Guffey). 


Welcome Mat Slips 


Having thus designed the title 
of the thesis, there followed pur- 
suant the scope, the aim, the goal 
and the objectives. Since I could 
think of no objectives more 
worthwhile I injected the Seven 
Cardinal Principles, the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth, The Boy 
Scout Oath, and wound up quot- 


ing the Beatitudes. (I used the 
Beatitudes instead of the Ten 
Commandments since schools 


need the positive approach.) 
Awakening early and it being 


Who says supervisors don’t have problems? Here some ex- 
periences encountered roll off the chest of a brave and healthy 
director of instruction, protected by the nom de plume, “Ima 
Supervisor.” From knocking on classroom doors somewhere in 
Virginia, this viewpoint of a supervisor shows that supervisory 
programs can be frustrating and confusing! © 


ing there with none, I went forth- 
with to my typewriter to immedi- 
ately devise one. Several ciga- 
rettes later there came to mind one 
word, repeating itself in cadence: 
Reading —- Reading — Reading. 
Knowing full well that I would 
be on safe ground here, since even 
parents believe children should 
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Monday I slipped the thesis in my 
brief case (the badge of authority 
in educational circles) and went 
forth with the elation of a newly 
wed, the determination of a Fuller 
brush salesman and the ignorance 
of one who ‘Walks where angels 
fear to tread’. 

First I stopped at the principal's 





Brief Cases—the badge of authori- 
ty in educational circles! 


office (all good supervisors do I 
am told) and cooled my thesis 
while notes, buses, moneys, tickets, 
pupils, teachers, bus drivers and 
janitors were signed, cancelled, in- 
formed and/or inspected. Arising, 
I immediately announced my in- 
tention. 

Now, I was informed that on 
this day there was a program—a 
magician, I believe. Now, here 
is something educational. These 
magicians, they entertain the 
kids and raise money so the older 
boys may play football!! Of 
course, the girls play cheer leaders 
and the student admissions to the 
football game go toward buying 
uniforms for the baseball team, 
which in turn is sponsored by the 
Alumni Association whose sole 
function is to hold a banquet on 
the second Wednesday (after the 
first Monday) in November of 
each year. 


Since this school was relatively 
small (combining elementary and 
high) a program had been de- 
signed by which Health, Physical 
Education, Club Meeting, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Dramatics 
and Driver Education are held in 
one period appropriately called 
“the activities period’’, which on 
this day followed the program. 
Since schedules on this day had 
been revised (they also use the 
floating period) the periods had 
shifted until it would be almost 
impossible that one would know 
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where he was visiting until after 
lunch. I was further informed that 
ham (surplus commodity) would 
be served for lunch and since I was 
sure this was a school where 
reading could be functional | re- 
mained. 

After browsing the library 
clean of everything browsable, | 
decided that I would eat; then 
with renewed vigor and enthusi- 
asm I approached my first class. 

I entered as unobstrusively as 
possible and seated myself incon- 
spicuously in the rear of the room. 
I may as well have kicked the 
door in amid such giggling. The 
teacher adjusted her _ spectacles, 
cleared her throat and announced 
in a squeaky voice: 

“Now Mr. Supervisor, we'd be 
glad for you to say something to 
the children.’’ Remembering noth- 
ing worthwhile I wanted to say to 
the children, I recited “Casey At 
The Bat’ to the glee of the chil- 
dren and the mortification of the 
teacher. I had been wanting to 
do this for years but had only 
recently heard that teachers should 
not be inhibited. (For mature 
groups you may substitute ‘““Ten 
Nights In A_ Barroom’’, the 
“Shooting of Dan McGrew”’ or 
the “Face On The Barroom 
Floor’.) She then announced, 
‘Now open your reading books to 
page 24’, which all did, some re- 
luctantly, then turning to me with 
an air of triumph she said, ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Supervisor, you may stay if 
you want but we are having silent 
reading today’. Ah! Reading, 
even if silent, may be functional! 
I waited, the teacher sat, the pupils 
read, I filled with lunch (and the 
room being warm) dozed al- 
though I tried for appearance sake 
to keep the eye nearest the pupils 
open when I heard: 

“Now, open your geography 
books to -” At this I con- 
ceded defeat and bid good day and 
hoped I would see her again. 


I then knocked on the door of 
Teacher No. 2. ‘““Why, come right 
in Mr. Supervisor. Now we are 
glad to see you, aren’t we chil- 
dren?”’” At which thirty noggins 
nod in rythmic affirmation— 
“Wouldn't you like to say some- 
thing to the children?’ I said 
something to the children. 


“Now”, she says and puts her 
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hand on my shoulder and ushers 
me toward the door—‘‘We'd love 
for you to stay—now, wouldn't 
we children—but we are just re- 
viewing for our test next Friday 
and you know how those things 
are. 


Elation Slowly Deflates 


Knowing full well how these 
things are I grasped my ‘“‘thesis 
container’ and went forth again. 
Although elation was slowly de- 
flating I knocked on the door of 
the third classroom. 

“Why, come right in Mr. Su- 
pervisor, we are glad to see you 
(emphasizing are) aren’t we chil- 
dren?”’ They nod, she asks, I say 
something to the children. ‘“Why 
we'd love for you to stay but we're 
having a written lesson today.” 
Since written lessons could not 
be functional reading I hastily de- 
parted. 

The fourth room I entered had 
bare walls-—no charts, no pictures, 
no graphs. They were glad to 
see me—something I said to the 
children. 

“But Mr. Supervisor, you just 
had to come at a time like this— 
we've just finished a unit and have 
taken down our work and were 
just deciding what we should 
work on next.’’ Ah yes! now this 
is most progressive—pupil plan- 
ning and participation. There be- 
ing nothing more progressive than 
progress, I left.  _ 

“Ah, poor soul’’, I thought as 
I walked in on teacher No. 5. 
They were working, plain reading, 
unadulterated fundamentals! Since 
there is no earthly help for this 
type of teacher I immediately took 
my departure without even say- 
ing something to the children. 

Bemoaning the conditions I 
had found, I decided that a short 
faculty meeting after school would 
be appropriate. The principal be- 
ing most cooperative and demo- 
cratic informed all teachers by 
written message that I would 
meet with everyone interested in 
Functional Reading in the library 
after school, providing there were 
no previous plans or conflicts. 

The statistical summary of this 
survey revealed that three had ap- 
pointments with the beauty par- 
lor, four had baby sitters who 
would stay only until 3:05, one 


had no groceries with which to 
prepare her husband’s dinner and 
one, although she had no husband, 
needed the time in which to pur- 
sue a recent prospect. Further, 
the principal could not attend, 
since this was a small school and 
he was also coach. 

Suddenly, that night, I remem- 
bered the thesis and though dis- 
couraged I read it through again 
and decided that I would immedi- 
ately ‘‘continuously evaluate’ my 
efforts. Out of this evaluation 
came new insights and strengths. 

Now, I'll bet the next time | 
try I'll make Reading Functional 
because I learned you first have to 
make these people aware of the 
fact that they have a problem. 

Committees, that’s what [ 
needed, teacher committees, lay 
committees, professional commit- 
tees, parent committees, pupil com- 
mittees, sub committees, partici- 
pation, buzz sessions, panels, re- 
source people, resource material, 
films, pamphlets and propaganda. 

Now, I'll bet if I don’t put 
across Functional Reading I'll 
leave ‘em plenty confused. 





American History Conference 
at University of Virginia 
Social studies teachers will have 
their first conference at the University 
of Virginia on November 6. The 
Charlottesville meeting this year is 
especially for teachers of American 
history in elementary and secondary 
schools. Registration will begin at 
9:00 A.M. in the McGregor Room of 

Alderman Library. 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, na- 
tionally known Professor of History 
at Columbia University, will speak 
during the morning session. Dr. 
Gertrude Lewis, Specialist in the U. S. 
Office of Education, and an authority 
in the teaching of Social Studies, will 
address the afternoon session. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Curry Memorial School of Education 
and the Department of History. All 
teachers of American History in the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
Virginia are invited to attend. 

For further information, write 
Douglas S$. Ward, School of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Mr. Ward is chairman of 
the committee arranging the confer- 
ence. 
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ad Statement of Thomas Bahnson Stanley 


ind 

pur Candidate for Governor of Virginia 

he I 

end, During the Democratic Primary, 

and the Virginia Journal of Education 
carried my statement and gave it 

em- splendid coverage. As the Demo- 

dis- cratic nominee for Governor of the 

Bain State of Virginia, I am grateful to 

edi- them for re-printing my statement 

my in the October issue. 

f10n 

th BELIEVE that public education 

ie | | provides the foundation for the 

servation and progress of the 


_ 3 


"ve 


American system of local, State and 
tl | federal governments. I hold strong- 
to the belief that well educated 
1 informed citizens are the bul- 


la S wark of our democracy. 
nit g [ believe that public education in 
om ® Virginia can and _ should be 
tici = strengthened from the lowest ele- 
re ® mentary grade through the college 
rial S and university level. 
ida I see three major problems facing 
pul public education in Virginia today 
rll and pledge my best efforts to solve 
them. 


First, I hold that the efficiency 
of our educational system is meas- 
ured largely by the efficiency of 
: § the teacher in the classroom. Aware 











have 5 of the steadily increasing enroll- 
rsity ment in the elementary and second- 
The ary schools and the current prob- 
r is | lem of obtaining a supply of ade- 
ican quately trained teachers, I believe 
dary § that the solution here rests largely 
.at ff n providing better salaries. To 
nof § that end, I advocate an increase in 
: he present minimum and maxi- 
na ' mum salaries through additional Thomas B. Stanley 
tory | State and local funds. It will be 
Deak y goal to see that when the maxi- 
Dr um is set, itis reachedinashorter knowing at this time just what a better opportunity for individual 
noe | riod through higher annual in- revenues will permit, I do not pro- instruction of their pupils. 
rity ments. pose to set any minimum and max- As of early February, 1953, 
wil 4 Concerning the matter of teach- imum, since we might not be able 4,076 summer school scholarships 
4 ’ salaries, I want the teachers to to meet the full objectives of the have been awarded to Virginia 
the ive the highest possible minimum = VEA program at once. I believe teachers and 3,056 regular term 
tior 1d maximum consistent with this is the best approach, rather scholarships to Virginia junior and 
All aintaining the sound fiscal con- than promise a smaller minimum _ senior college students who are pre- 
the ition of the Commonwealth, to and maximum figure at this time. paring to become teachers since the 
; of hich I am committed. We should keep our thoughts on __ beginning of the Scholarship Plan 
The Virginia Education Asso- the full VEA program. in 1947. The Commonwealth has 
rite ation’s ‘Program of Action’”’ is I also believe that as additional contributed a total of $1,343,000 
ion, most progressive and forward teachers are recruited, a continuing _to pay for these scholarships. I re- 
‘lle, ne. It will be my purpose to go effort should be made to reduce the gard this contribution as a wise 
| of s far in carrying out these reom- number of pupils per classroom in investment in public education. | 
fer- : 1endations as sound government line with accepted educational favor continuing the Scholarship 
; ill permit. For that reason, not standards, thus giving the teachers (Continued on page 62) 
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CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond 
October 28-30, 1953 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS — Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Fifth and Franklin Streets, Richmond. 
Please note this year that while all general sessions 

of the convention will be held at the Mosque Audi- 

torium, Laurel and Main Streets, the official head- 
quarters with registration and exhibits returns to the 

Hotel John Marshall at the request of exhibitors. 


REGISTRATION — Hotel John Marshall, Virginia 

Room. 

All persons attending the*annual meeting should 
register and receive theofficial program, badge, and 
Other important information. 

“ The Registration Desk will be open from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday, October 28, and 
Thursday, October 29; and from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 
P.M. on Friday, October 30. 


DELEGATES—Those elected to represent local edu- 
cation associations on the basis of one delegate for 
each twenty-five active: members or major fraction 
thereof. “ee 

Additional delegates, provided by the revised Consti- 
tution adopted last year, entitle each local association 
to elect— 

One member of the local school board 
Superintendent of Schools 

Presidents of each college having a local association 
President of each local association, ex-officio 
Member of VEA Board of Directors, if member 
of local association 

All delegates must te elected by local associations. 


CREDENTIALS—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to the VEA Headquarters 
will be_given an official delegate badge by which they 
will be identified. Delegates will also be given a com- 
plimentary ticket to the Delegate Assembly dinners 
which will be held in the Hotel John Marshall on 
Thursday, October 29, 6:00 P.M., for delegates from 
Districts A, D, G, J, K, L, N, O: and on Friday, 
October 30, 6:00 P.M., for delegates from Districts 
B,C, E, F, H, 1M, P. 

Any change in the list of delegates submitted shall 
be made only upon written request therefor signed by 
the president or secretary of the local association and 
received by the Credentials Committee. 

Delegates so certified to the annual meeting shall 
thereafter continue to be delegates of the respective 
local associations at all special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation until the next annual meeting. 


VOTING—Each delegate shall have one vote, pro- 
vided, that if neither the delegate nor his alternate, if 
any, is able to vote in person at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, a written proxy may be given by the delegate 
to some other person authorizing such person to vote 
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at the meeting. 

Voting at all meetings shall be viva voce, provided 
if a roll call is demanded by one-fourth of the dele 
gates present, the executive secretary shall call the rol 
of delegates to secure a complete and accurate record 
of the votes cast. 

All members of the Association, whether delegates 
or nct, shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 


QUORUM. Delegates having in the aggregate a ma 
jority of the number of votes entitled to be cast in 
person or by proxy at the meeting of the Association 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS. During business ses- 
sions of the Association, delegates shall occupy seats 
reserved for them on the first floor of the Mosque 
Auditorium. Placards will indicate the section re- 
served for each of the sixteen districts of the Virginia 
Education Association. The constitution requires that 
delegates shall occupy seats reserved for them. All 
delegates are requested to be in their seats before the 
hour set for the meeting and remain through the busi- 
ness sessions, if possible. Delegates are expected to be 
in attendance at all sessions. 


DINNER FOR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY. Since ex- 
hibits this year have been returned to the Hotel John 
Marshall at the request of the exhibitors, limited space 
makes it necessary to have the Delegate Dinner in two 
sections in the Hotel John Marshall Roof Garden as 
follows: 

Thursday, October 29, 6:00 P.M. — Delegates 
from Districts A, D, G, J, K, L, N, O. 

Friday, October 30, 6:00 P.M. — Delegates from 
Districts B, C, E, F, H, I, M, P. Identical programs 
for the dinners will be given. 

Those who find it impossible to attend on the eve- 
ning scheduled for their District may exchange tickets 
with other delegates. 


HOUSING—To assure accommodations for all those 
attending the convention, the Hotel John Marshall 
will operate a housing bureau. All requests for reser- 
vations should be addressed to Virginia Education As- 
sociation Housing Bureau, Giles C. Walker, Chair- 
man, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

Please make reservations immediately. A convenient 
form for requesting accommodations, together with 
hotel rates, is found on page 29 of the September 
issue, Virginia Journal of Education. 


IMPORTANT — All membership dues should be 
paid or written authorization for payment made and 
delegates reported to the VEA Headquarters before 
October 18. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Vionday, October 26 





8:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 


Association, Headquarters Office, 116 
South Third Street 


uesday, October 27 





0 


:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 

:30 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education 
Association, Headquarters Office, 116 
South Third Street 

:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Construction, Executive 
Committee, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room 


Wednesday, October 28 





i) 


10: 


:00-11:30 A.M. Department 


of Superintend- 
ents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

00-12:00 Noon Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Construction, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Executive Committee, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Mansion Room 

-30P.M. Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 


:00 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Board of Directors, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

:30 P.M. Virginia School Boards Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, Ball Room 


:00-4:00 P.M. Department of Supervision and 


Curriculum Construction, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 
Department of Visiting Teachers, Ho- 
tel Richmond, Richmond Room 
-00-6:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School 
Principals, Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Parlor A 
-30 P.M. Dinner, Presidents of Local Associa- 
tions, Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton-Byrd Room 
‘(00 P.M. Dinner, Department of Elementa 
School Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 
Dinner, Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Jefferson, Jefferson Court 
:00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Audito- 
rium, Laurel and Main Streets 


Thursday, October 29 





7:30 A.M. Breakfast, Department of Classroom 
for OCTOBER, 1953 


8: 


9: 
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:00 P.M. Luncheon, 


Teachers, Executive Committee, Hotel 
John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Breakfast, Peabody College Alumni, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Breakfast, University of Virginia 
Alumni, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room 
00 A.M. Breakfast, College of William and 
Mary Alumni, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room 
Breakfast, Duke University Alumni, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
00-11:00 A.M. Department of Secondary 
School Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 
111 North Fourth Street 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Construction, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 
Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Department of Visiting Teachers, Ho- 
tel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Virginia School Boards Association, 
Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 


:30-11:00 A.M. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Woman's Club 
Auditorium, 211 East Franklin Street 


:00 A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 


:00 Noon Luncheon, Department of Supervision 


and Curriculum Construction, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Visiting 
Teachers and Guidance Section, Hotel 


Richmond, Winter Garden 


:00-4:00P.M. Department of Elementary School 


Principals, Woman's Club Auditorium, 
211 East Franklin Street 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 
North Fourth Street 

Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 


:00-5:00 P.M. Tea, Longwood College Alum- 


nae, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room. Tea, Madison College Alumnae, 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 


:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


Association, 116 South Third Street 


:00 P.M. Virginia Vocational Association, Ex- 


ecutive Committee, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room 


:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 


D, G, J, K, L. N, O, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 


:00-8:00 P.M. Dinner, Special Education Sec- 


tion, Executive Meeting 
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7:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Business Education Section, Board of 
Directors, Hotel John Marshall, Mon- 
roe Room 

Classical Section, Executive Board, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 


Friday, October 30 





7:30 A.M. NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue 


8:00 A.M. 


Room 

Breakfast, School Secretaries Section, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Breakfast, Music Section, Executive 
Committee and District Chairmen, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 


8:00-10:30 A.M. Coffee, Iota State Chapter, Delta 


Kappa Gamma, Wright's Town House, 
513 East Grace Street 


8:15 A.M. Field Trip, Secondary and Elementary 


Leave from John 
Fifth and Franklin 


Science Sections, 
Marshall Hotel, 


Streets 

8:30-9:30 A.M. Coffee Hour, Home Economics 
Section, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 


9:00 A.M. 


Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Breakfast, Art Section, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Pioneer Room 

Coffee Hour, Business Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel King Carter, Mezzanine 
Registration, School Secretaries Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 

Social Studies Section, John Marshall 
High School Auditorium, 8th and Mar- 
shall Streets 

Coffee Hour, Speech and Drama Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 


9:30 A.M. Industrial Arts Section, VEA Head- 


quarters, Auditorium, 116 South Third 
Street (Joint meeting with Trade and 
Industrial Section ) 

Mathematics Section, WRNL Audi- 
torium, 111 North Fourth Street 
Music Section, Group Meetings: 
Instrumental Section, Hote! Jefferson, 
Flemish Room 

Vocal Section, Hotel Jefferson, Jeffer- 
son Court 

Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Auditorium 

Piano Group, Hotel Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph Room 

School Librarians Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Special Education Section, State Li- 
brary, Auditorium, Capitol Street, be- 
tween llth and 12th Streets 


10:00 A.M. Business Education Section, 


10:30 A.M. Classical Section, 


Speech and Drama Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Parlor A 

Trade and Industrial Education Sec- 
tion, VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 
116 South Third Street (Joint meeting 
with Industrial Arts Section) 

Student Cooperative Association, 
Board of Directors, Hotel Raleigh, Sir 
Walter Room 


Hotel 
King Carter, Old Dominion Room 
Home Economics Section, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 

School Secretaries Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington Room 

Speech and Drama Section, Group 
Meetings— 

Elementary Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Parlor A 

Secondary Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Lee Room 

College and University Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Community Theatre Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room 

Distributive Education Section, South- 
ern States Cooperative Auditorium, 12th 
Floor, 7th and Main Streets 

Modern Language Section, Mayo 
Memorial Church House, 110 West 
Franklin Street 


10:45 A.M. Musie Section, Hotel Jefferson, Audi- 


11:30 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


12:00-2:00 


12:30 P.M. 


torium 

School Secretaries Section, Guided 
Tour, State Department of Education 
Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Board of Direc- 
tors, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 
Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel King Carter, Stonewall 
Jackson Room 

Luncheon, Distributive Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 

Luncheon, Special Education Section, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Luncheon, Student Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Board of Directors, Hotel 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 

Luncheon, School Librarians Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon, Musie Section, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Empire Room 

Luncheon, Speech and Drama Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety Section, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer 
Room 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 
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1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Modern e Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Luncheon, School Secretaries Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Luncheon, Radford College Alumnae, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

1:30 P.M. Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond Room 

2:00 P.M. Virginia Vocational Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Art Section, Miller & Rhoads, Old Do- 
minion Room, 7th Floor 
English Section, WRNL Auditorium, 
111 North Fourth Street 
Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 
Modern Language Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 
Retired Teachers Section, Second Bap- 
tist Educational Building, Blue Room, 
Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin Street 
Social Studies Section, John Marshall 
High School Auditorium 
Special Education Section, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 
Speech and Drama Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A 

2:30 P.M. Secondary Science Section, Southern 
States Cooperative, Auditorium, 7th and 
Main Streets 
Madison College Alumnae, Board 
Meeting, Hotel Richmond, Colonial 
Room 

3:00 P.M. Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion, Group Meetings— 
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Shea dg uatlers Building 
of the 


Virginia Cducation Association 
Gumbles Hill 
H6 South Dhicd Steeet 
HRichmond, “Virginia 
Dhursday and Friday Afternoon 
October 29 and 30, 1953 
aout te Se A 


Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Auditorium 
Secondary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Flemish Room 
Teaching Materials Section, State 
Highway Department, Auditorium, 
1221 East Broad Street 
3:15-4:15 P.M. Sehool Secretaries Section, Dis- 
cussion Groups— 
Group 1—Administrative Offices, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Group 2—Clerks of Boards, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington Room 
Group 3—Elementary School Secre- 
taries, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd 
Room 
Group 4—Secondary School Secretaries, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
4:00 P.M. Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room, 
Fifth Floor 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 
Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 
6:00 P.M. Dinner for Delegates from Districts B, 
C, E, F, H, I, M, P, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 
8:00 P.M. FINAL GENERAL SESSION OF DELE.- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Audito- 


rium, Laurel and Main Streets 


10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John 


Marshall, Virginia Room 











Artmobile on Exhibit During 
Convention 


A view of the nation’s first State-sponsored Art- 
mobile may be seen in Richmond by convention goers 
during the VEA Delegate Assembly. This museum- 
o1-wheels will be displayed in Monroe Park, just 
across from the Mosque Audito-ium, on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Its first exhibition contains 16 Dutch and Flemish 
paintings on loan from the collection of Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr. Tape recordings, describing the paint- 
ings and their artists, will be run for the tenefit of 
visitors to the exhibit. 

A traveling arm of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, the Artmobile made its formal opening on Oc- 
tober 13 at Fredericksburg. 

Mobile units have been used for everything from 
groceries to blood on the battlefield, but this is the 
first such known vehicle in America to take art to the 
rural sections of the country. The Artmobile has all 
the museum equipment (special lighting, museum 
walls, air-conditioning, and fire equipment) found 
in its city counterpart. It can park in school or 
church yards, roped-off streets or town squaves, and 
be ready to receive visitors within an hour. 

The trailer was purchased by Miller & Rhoads as a 
public service and the tractor donated by John L. 
Pratt. The Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
underwriting its operation for one year. 
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More Exhibits - More Space! 








Visit the CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Don’t miss a one! Every display has been planned 
to help teachers, supervisors, administrators and 
school board members do a better job. Examine the 
latest textbooks, equipment, supplies, and teaching 
aids. Take home new ideas galore! 

Through these exhibits, our advertisers want to 
show you the latest trends in the field of education. 
Repay their thoughtfulness by visiting the displays 


Exhibitor Booth No. 
Allyn and Bacon O 
American Art Clay Company 3 
American Book Company 68 
American Cancer Society—Richmond Chapter K 
American Typewriter Exchange l 
L. G. Balfour Company 58 
Bituminous Coal Institute la-2 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 33 
Capital Film & Radio Company, Inc. 75 
The Card Shop 24 
Carolina Biological Supply Company 23 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 46 
P. F. Collier & Son . 55 
F. E. Compton & Company 52 
Curtis Publishing Company 22 
Dairy Councils of Richmond, Roanoke and 

Staunton 35 
James L. Deck - Herff Jones Company 40 
Delmar Studios 8 
The Dietz Press, Inc. M-8 
Ditto, Inc. 77 
C. B. Dolge Company J 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. P 
The Economy Company of Georgia, Inc. 26 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 19 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 12 
Field Enterprises 25 
Fitch Dustdown Company 13 
Flowers School Equipment Company, Inc. AA-E 
Follett Publishing Company 15 
Ginn and Company 78 
Government Employees Insurance 

Companies STAGE 
Gregg Publishing Company U 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc. 14 
J. L. Hammett Company 38 
D. C. Heath and Company 51 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company 65 
Houghton Mifflin Company 56 
Ken-A- Vision 6 
Keystone View Company 10 
John G. Kolbe, Inc. 60-61 
Jean Karr Company 9 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. O 
J. B. Lippincott Company I 
26 


before and after the scheduled programs. 


All exhibits will be in the John Marshall Hotel. 
Put on your walking shoes and take a tour of the 
Lobby, Virginia Room, Marshall Room, and Mez- 
zanine. Every booth is designed to help you be a 


better teacher! 


A list of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical order 


is given below: 


Exhibitor Booth No. 
Locker Writing Company R 
Lyons and Carnahan 32 
Macmillan Company 81 
McCormick - Mathers Publishing Company 18 
James McGraw, Inc. 59 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company T 
Meridian Electronic Equipment Company 12a 
Charles E. Merrill Company 29 
Mills Music, Inc. 16-17 
Milton Bradley Company 34 
Modern Woodwork, Inc. 53 
Motion Picture Supply Company 76 
National Film Service 21 
Navy Recruiting Station 39 

A. J. Nystrom Company G 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company S 

J. H. Pence Company 69-74 and 82-83 
3500th Personnel Processing Group 37 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. F 
Rand McNally and Company 66 
Row, Peterson and Company L 
Scott, Foresman and Company 67 
Charles Scribner’s Sons H 

E. C. Seale Company a 
The Selig Company 28 
Silver Burdett Company M 

L. W. Singer Company 54 
South-Western Publishing Company Vv 
Southern Desk Company 47-50 
J. M. Stackhouse Company 63-64 
Sydnor Pump and Well Company 57 
Harry E. Thames & Company 7 

J. M. Thompson Company 27 
Virginia Hospital Service Association 31 
Virginia School Equipment Company 41-45 
Washington National Insurance Company N 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 5 
Webster Publishing Company 80 
A. D. Whitney 36 
West Disinfecting Company 62 
John C. Winston Publishing Company 79 
World Book Company W 
World Book Encyclopaedia 20 
Zaner-Bloser Company 30 
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At the Convention 


You Will — 





r Hear outstanding speakers 

















Conventions have their ups and downs! 
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Get new 
angles 








See new films and illustrated lectures 











Enjoy fellowship on buses which will be avail- 
able to take convention goers from the John 
Marshall Hotel to Open House at VEA Head- 
quarters, and also from Delegate Dinners to the 
Mosque. 
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Governor John Stewart Battle 





How professional are you in the profession? Room for improve- 
ment? Working together, teachers can improve their profes- 
sional service in Virginia. During all evening sessions of the 
VEA Convention at the Mosque in Richmond, October 28-30, 
speakers will gear their messages to this theme, which will also 
be developed in department and section programs— 


Improving Our Professional Service 
In Virginia 


With emphasis on “Improving 
Our Professional Service in Vir- 
ginia’, delegates to the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 
will gather new ideas and new in- 
spiration, becoming more profes- 
sionally-minded. 

“Let’s Look at Education’”’ will 
picture for the profession an over- 
all view as described by Dr. Dowell 
J. Howard, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, at the open- 
ing general session in the Mosque 
on Wednesday evening, October 
28. With this background, ac- 
complishments and aims of your 
professional organization will be 
reported by Joseph B. VanPelt, 
president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and Dr. Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Sec- 
retary. 
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Governor John Stewart Battle 
will speak to the teachers of Vir- 
ginia at the Thursday evening ses- 
sion, covering the home front. 
Views from around the world will 
be presented this same evening by 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York University College 
of Medicine, and associate editor of 
The New York Times. 


Dr. Rusk recently returned from 
Korea where he accompanied Dr. 
William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
sociation. On behalf of the United 
Nations, World Veterans Federa- 
tion, International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples and The 
American-Korean Foundation, Dr. 
Rusk in recent years has observed 
and studied rehabilitation services 





Dr. Howard A. Rusk 


in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Greece, Israel, Poland, Austria, 
Switzerland, The Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Fin- 
land, Japan, and Korea. 

This physician is also director of 
the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation at New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter, and chairman of Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and Na- 
ticnal Advisory Committee, Selec- 
tive Service System. From 1926 
to 1942, Dr. Rusk practiced in- 
ternal medicine in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he was an instructor 
at Washington University School 
of Medicine and Associate Chief 
of Staff, St. Luke’s Hospital. Dur- 
ing World War II, as a Colonel in 
the Medical Corps of the Army Air 
Forces, he originated and directed 
the AAF Convalescent-Rehabilita- 
tion Training Program for which 
he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. He is currently a 
Brigadier General in the U.S. Air 
Force Reserve. He has also been the 
recipient of many other service 
awards. 
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Willie Snow Ethridge 


Willie Snow Ethridge will carry 
the Friday evening delegates off 
nto a world of Turkish delight 
vith her humorous address on 
Let’s Talk Turkey.’’ She has 
recently returned from a trip to 
[urkey with her husband, Mark 
Ethridge, who is publisher of the 
Courier-Journal and Loutsville 
Times and a member of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission 
r Palestine. 

Author of several books, among 
them, “As I Live and Breathe’, 
Mingled Yarn’’, “It’s Greek to 
Me’, and “‘Let’s Talk Turkey”, 


Mrs. Ethridge is well known for 
her ability to put down her ex- 
periences in an entertaining and en- 
lightening manner. Many readers 
and lecture goers have shared her 
interesting accounts of the things 
she has done, told with wit and 
wisdom. 

At this final evening session, the 
theme will be climaxed in an ad- 
dress by Dr. William G. Carr on 
“Improving Our Professional 
Service.”” Dr. Carr has been Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association since August 1, 
1952. In his long association with 


Dr. William G. Carr 


the NEA, since 1929, he has served 
in several capacities, including sec- 
retary of the Educational Policies 
Commission and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
and more recently as associate sec- 
retary. He has also been general 
secretary of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 
and aided in the creation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 
Dr. Carr recently returned from 
Korea where he studied the prob- 
lems of teachers in this war devas- 
tated country. 


Choir of the College of William and Mary will render special music at the Thursday evening session in the Mosque. 
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Forty-seventh Annual 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Theme: Improving Our Professional Service in Virginia 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


w ‘nesday, October 28 


5:30 P.M. Dinner for Presidents of Local Asso- 
ciations, Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 





OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Invocation 

Memorial Service, Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
Necrology Committee 

Address—LET’S TAKE A LOoOokK—Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Address—Joseph B. Van -Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Report—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary, Virginia Education Association 

Minutes of 1952 Delegate Assembly 

Report of Auditing Committee, Robert T. Ryland, 
Chairman 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks 

Report of Budget Committee, T. C. Williams, 
Chairman 





Joseph B. Van Pelt 
President 
Virginia Education Association 


Report of Committee of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy 


Thursday, October 29 





9:00 A.M. Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 32-36) 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 29 
11:00 A.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 





Mixed chorus of Virginia High School in Bristol will perform at the Friday evening session in the Mosque. 
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invocation 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
Constitution Committee, Elsie Stossel, Chairman 
Citizenship Committee, Ralph Lewis, Chairman 
Journal Committee, L. F. Addington, Chairman 
Legislative Committee, Joseph B. Van Pelt, Chair- 
man 
Personnel Policies Committee, Mrs. Virginia Cush- 
wa, Chairman 
Professional Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee, Clarence Spain, 


Chairman 

Retirement Committee, J. Leonard Mauck, Chair- 
man 

School Savings Committee, Dr. Edward J. Alvey, 
Chairman 


Welfare Committee, Virginia Lewis, Chairman 
Adoption of Program of Action for 1953-54 
Resolutions Committee, T. J. McIllwaine, Chairman 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Departments 

(Detailed programs on pages 32-36) 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 
6:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, D, G, J, K, L, N, O 
Invocation 
Welcome by the Honorable Edward E. Haddock, 

M.D., Mayor, City of Richmond 
Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Music 
Benediction 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 29 


8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 
Platform Guests, VEA Board of Directors 
Invocation 
Music—College of William and Mary Choir 





Dr. Edward E. Haddock 
Mayor, City of Richmond 
Speaker 
Delegate Dinners 
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Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 


Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to School 
Board Member 

Address—Honorable John Stewart Battle, Governor, 
Commonwealth of Virginia 

Address—Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Associate Editor, 
New York Times, and Head of American-Korean 
Foundation Commission 


Friday, October 30 


7:30 A.M. Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
NEA Breakfast 
Presiding, Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 
9:00 A.M. Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 32-48) 
2:00 P.M. Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 32-48) 
4:00 P.M. Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller & Rhoads, with the assistance of 
the League of Richmond Teachers 
4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 
6:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, C, E, F, H, I, M, P 
Program identical with that given for Thursday 
dinner 





FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 30 


8:00 P.M. Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, Joseph B. Van Pelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 

Platform Guests——-NEA Officers and Board of 
Directors 

Invocation 

Music—Virginia High School Chorus, Bristol 

IMPROVING OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association 

LET’s TALK TURKEY, Willie Snow Ethridge, (Mrs. 

Mark) Humorist - Lecturer - Author, Louisville, 

Kentucky ° 





Dowell J. Howard 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 











Report of Credentials Committee, Ann E. Davis, 
Chairman 
Confirmation of Treasurer and Vice-Presidents 
Adjournment 
10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John 
Marshall, Virginia Room 
Music by Maurice Nunnally and the Townsmen 


Meetings of Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, October 29 


7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Breakfast, Executive Committee 
Arrangements, Margaret Baker, Secretary 


Friday, October 30 


9:30 A.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, Josephine Acton, President 

Program Chairman, Mary McDonald, Vice-President 

Business Session 


10:30 A.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
IMPROVING OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, Dr. J. S. 
Thomas, Retired College President, Florida 








DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 28 


1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Luncheon, Board of Directors 


6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, The Curry Me- 
morial School of Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 


Thursday, October 29 E 


9:30-11:00 A.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 

Presiding, Logan C. Harding, President 

Business Meeting 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 
Presiding, Logan C. Harding, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham 
Panel: CHANGING ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Moderator—Mrs. Mildred Steed Cochrane 








DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 28 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors 
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Thursday, October 29 


9:00-11:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, L. H. McCue, Jr., President 
General Theme—‘‘Improving Our Professional Serv- 
ice 
Invocation, Dr. Aubrey N. Brown, Editor, Presby- 
terian Outlook 
THE STAKE OF INDUSTRY IN TEACHER RECRUIT- 
MENT, Verbon E. Kemp, Executive Director, Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, and member of 
Virginia Citizens Committee for Teacher Re- 
cruitment 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER 
RECRUITMENT, Dr. R. O. Nelson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Newport News, and Chairman, Vir- 
ginia Citizens Committee for Teacher Recruitment 
Panel Discussion—Based on Problems Presented by 
Speakers 
Ivan Butterworth, Dinwiddie County 
Ray E. Haynes, King William County 
Robert T. Ryland, Richmond County 
M. C. Sutphin, Wythe County 
Fred Thompson, Chesterfield County 


2:00-4:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, L. H. McCue, Jr., President 
AMERICAN LEADERSHIP AND OUR INDIVIDUAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY FOR IT, Thomas C. Boushall, Presi- 
dent, Bank of Virginia 
Business Session 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 27 


8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Theme—‘‘Improving Our Professional Service in 

* Virginia” 

Presiding, Charles W. Smith, President 

Introductions—Officers of the Department 

Members of Committees 

Welcome to Newly Appointed Division Superintend- 
ents, Blake IT. Newton, President, State Board of 
Education, and Superintendent of Schools, Rich- 
mond-Westmoreland Counties 

Musical Selections—Hopewell High School Choir, 
Directed by Russell MacMeans 

IMPROVING OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE, Lawrence 
G. Derthick, President, American Association of 
School Administrators, and Superintendent of 
Schools, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Wednesday, October 28 


9:00-10:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Presiding, Charles W. Smith, President 
Panel Discussion: ‘“Working Together to Improve 
Our Professional Service’’ 
Moderator: Dr. Woodrow Wilkerson, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


important aids to teachers in thousands of ‘nur- 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America... teachers who want to start their 
children right . .. are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.&. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 64, Illinois 
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Open the d°or and 
see all the people 


You’re probably teaching this happy 
little finger game to one of your 
children right now! It never fails 
to fascinate. 


And a fascinating adult version 
would be to open the door on all the 
direct owners of electric companies. 
Inside you’d find more than three 
million people who have put their 
savings directly to work in electric 
companies securities. 


And these people are just the be- 


ginning. For the 86 million owners 
of life insurance and the 65 million 
holders of savings accounts can also 
be called owners—indirect owners. 
Because the savings banks and insur- 
ance companies with whom they do 
business, invest much of their moncy 
in electric companies securities. 


That means that electricity which 
serves almost everybody actually be- 
longs to almost everybody, too! It’s 
a game we’re proud to play a part in. 





Vepco has stockholders in every state of the Union 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Participants: 
W. E. Campbell, Principal, Norview High 
School, Norfolk 
W. W. Brock, Principal, Albert Hill Junior 
High School, Richmond 
Elizabeth Elmore, Elementary Supervisor, Din- 
widdie County 
E. R. Riedel, Superintendent of Schools, Greens- 
ville County 
Catherine T. Lynch, Teacher, Grace Arents 
School, Richmond 
Virginia Lewis, Teacher, Culpeper High School, 
Culpeper 
E. W. Rushton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Roanoke 
W. H. Williams, Principal, Marion Elementary 
School, Marion 
Ethel Nash, Principal, LaFayette Elementary 
School, Fredericksburg 
Summation: H. I. Willett, Chairman, The Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 23rd 
Yearbook Commission, and Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond 
10:30-11:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 
Presiding, Q. D. Gasque, Vice-President 
Business Session 
Reports of Committees and Election of Officers 
Committees: 
Membership in AASA, Marvin L. Carper, 
Chairman 
Resolutions, Edwin W. Chittum, Chairman 
Campaign ‘‘Willett for President’, J. J. Brew- 
baker, Chairman 
Nominations, J. Leonard Mauck, Chairman 
12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon 
Invocation, Rev. Churchill Gibson, Rector, Saint 
James Episcopal Church, Richmond 
Introduction of Guests, Alonza B. Haga, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Vocal Selections, Jerrell Q. Sober 
Introduction of Honored VIP’s, Charles W. Smith 
A TRIBUTE TO SERVICE, Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


(Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Construction ) 


Tuesday, October 27 


8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Executive Committee 


Wednesday, October 28 


10:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Coffee Hour 

10:45 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, W. Harold Ford, President 

Program Chairman, Sue Ayres 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND How IT MAY SERVE 
IN IMPROVING INSTRUCTION, Dr. Kimball Wiles, 
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Chairman, Division of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Discussion 

2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Reports from Regional Groups 

FUTURE IMPLICATIONS FOR REGIONAL GROUP 
ACTIVITIES, Dr. Robert S. Fleming, Coordinator 
of Curriculum Research, ASCD of the NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, October 29 
9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 


den 
Presiding, W. Harold Ford, President 
Business Meeting 
Report of Standing Committees 
12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon 
Conference Summary and Recommendations 





DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
Thursday, October 29 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 

Presiding, Dr. Kenneth H. Cleeton, President 

Program Chairman, Dr. E. F. Overton, University of 
Richmond 

THE PLACE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING, Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck; News 
Commentator, and Dean of Richmond College, 
University of Richmond 

Discussion: Leader, Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Coordinator 
of Teacher Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation 


2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Dr. Kenneth H. Cleeton, President 
Reports of Current Interest: 

A. Division of Educational Research at the University 
of Virginia, Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Di- 
rector 

B. Orientation of Teachers and Imp-ovement of 
Articulation Between the Public Schools and 
Certain Teacher Training Institutions, J. J. 
Brewbaker, Superintendent of Norfolk City 
Schools 

C. Progress Report of the Virginia Citizens Com- 
mittee for Teacher Recruitment, Dr. R. O. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the Committee, and Superin- 
tendent of Newport News Schools 

Business Session 





DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 
Wednesday, October 28 


10:00-12:00 Noon, Hotel Richmond, Mansion 
Room 

Executive Committee 

Luncheon 

2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Thelma Crenshaw, President 

Panel Discussion—‘‘Prevention of Emotional Prob- 
lems” 
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Moderator: Dr. Kuhn Barnett, Supervisor, Special 
Education, State Department of Education 
Participants: 
Judge Hoge Ricks, Juvenile and Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Richmond 
Dr. Lucy Hill, Psychiatrist, Richmond 
Linda Carter, Psychologist, University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital 
Dr. Louise F. Galvin, Director, Bureau for 
Crippled Children, State Health Department 
Dr. W. Leigh Ribble, Rector, Grace and Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Dr. John F. Showalter, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Richmond Schools 
Summary: Jane Wille, State Consultant, Visiting 
Counselor Program, Illinois 


Thursday, October 29 


9:00-10:45 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond 
Room 

Presiding, Thelma Crenshaw, President 

Business Session 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon—Joint meeting with Guidance Section 

Presiding, Mrs. Reba Lassiter, President, Guidance 
Section 

THE ROLE OF THE VISITING TEACHER AND GUID- 
ANCE WORKER AS A PROMOTER OF GOOD MEN- 
TAL HEALTH, Jane Wille, State Consultant, Visit- 
ing Counselor Program, Illinois 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday, October 28 


1:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Presiding, Jack F. Thomas, President 
Program Chairman, Mrs. Bess W. Shrader 
Theme—‘‘My Responsibility as a School Board 
Member”’ 
Welcome, Jack F. Thomas, President 
Greetings, Joseph B. VanPelt, President, Virginia 
Education Association 
Challenge—Thomas C. Boushall, Committee on Ed- 
ucation U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Member, 
Richmond City School Board; and President, Bank 
of Virginia 
Group Discussions— 
1. The Responsibility of the School Board in School- 
Community Relationships 
Chairman: John A. Johnson, Falls Church 
Group Leaders: 
Dr. L. K. Woodward, Jr., Shenandoah 
County School Board 
G. Dayton Hodges, Augusta County School 





Board 
Mrs. Fred T. Laughon, Jr., Norfolk City 
School Board 
_ Consultants: 


F. F. Jenkins, Director, Division of Research 
and Planning, State Department of Edu- 
cation 

T. Edward Rutter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Arlington County 
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R. Claude Graham, Director, Division of 
Instruction, State Department of Education 
2. The Responsibility of the School Board in School 
Construction 
Chairman: Harry G. Green, Lynchburg 
Group Leaders: 
Charles K. Woltz, Albemarle County School 
Board 
W. Byron Taylor, Henrico. County School 
Board 
Claude K. Kirkland, Washington County 
School Board 


Consultants: 
M. L. Carper, Superintendent of Schools, 
Martinsville 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond 


Arthur E. Chapman, Supervisor, School 
Buildings, State Department of Education 
4:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson 
Exhibits—Mrs. Kenneth Lee, Chairman, Member, 
Richmond City School Board 
6:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Jefferson Court 
Dinner 
Music 
Recognition of Outstanding School Board Members, 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association 
Guest Speaker—Verbon E. Kemp, Executive Director, 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, and member 
of the Virginia Citizens Committee for Teacher 
Recruitment 


Thursday, October 29 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 
Presiding, Jack F. Thomas, President 
Business—President’s Report 
Southern States Work Conference, Dr. Robert 
F. Smart, President-Elect 
Auditing Committee Report 
Nominating Committee Report 
Election and I[nstallation of Officers 
Summary—Discussion Groups: 
1. School-Community Relationships 
2. School Construction 
VEA Legislative Program—T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association 
Regional Meetings—Dr. B. J. Chandler, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Virginia, 
and Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration representative 











VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, October 29 
5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 30 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, I. B. Pittman, President 


Invocation, Dr. Churchill Gibson, Rector, Saint 
James Episcopal Church, Richmond 
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A GREAT, NEW SET APPROVED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


eomin * 


— ~~ 


20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 
Library Buckram 


PLANNED FOR MODERN SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


NEW in Format 15,000 Pages 

NEW Analytical Index 50,000 Article. 

NEW Easy-to-Read Type 10,000 Illustrations 
NEW Graded Bibliographies 2,000 New Contributors 


AS UP-TO-DATE AS IT IS POSSIBLE FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA TO BE! 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—is a completely new reference set, planned and 
supervised by Librarians for school and library use. It is way out front in its 
coverage of Contemporary Science, Literature and Biography. Its remarkably 
clear, new type brings unexpected pleasure to pupils doing classroom reference 
assignments. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—is NEW. It is not cluttered-up with out-dated ma- 
terial. The growing comment from owner librarians is “that at present, none 
excells the NEW COLLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA in combined points of Recency, 


Readability, Mlustrations or Price.” 


More than 8,000 sets purchased by schools and libraries across the country 
since announcement of publication.—For reviews consult the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; Wilson Standard Catalogs and your own State Department of Education. 





COLLIER’S welcomes comparison. For illustrated booklet, please write to: 
Library Division, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


or inspect the volumes at your Annua! State Meeting 
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HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets : Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 400 Reoms @ 400 Baths 300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 Rates from $4.00 : Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned : Air-Conditioned Rooms 


ichmond _Kicls, SY, 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 








la 


—™ 
Cc. 


hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 
pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 
economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 




















Ss 
—=—= 





full 


MAL ANSE | a “4 
HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 

Rates from 

$4.00 


250 Rooms @ 250 Baths Old P Comf Fort M Vv. 





Rates from $3.50 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 





300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
OPEN THE YEAR *ROUND 





Firet-PRooF GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Proviveo By ALL FIVE Horets — 
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On he ee 


Music—Highland Spring High School Chorus 

Introduction of Guests—L. A. Hill, President-Elect 

Guest Speaker—Martha Creighton, President, Ameri- 
an Vocational Association, and Professor of Home 
Economics Education, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
ute, Blacksburg 

Business Session 

Introduction of New Officers 


Meetings of Sections 


ART SECTION 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 28 - 29 


Artmobile from Virginia Museum of Fine Arts on 
exhibit—Monroe Park, across from Mosque 


Friday, October 30 


9:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Presiding, Ina Lethco, President 

Breakfast 

Business Meeting 

2:00 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 

7th Floor 

DEVELOPING VISUAL AWARENESS, Ivan E. Johnson, 
Head, Arts Education Department, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 








Friday and Saturday, October 30 - 31 


Exhibits—Public School Art, Miller & Rhoads, Old 
Dominion Room, 7th Floor 





BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
(Virginia Business Education Association) 


Thursday, October 29 


7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Board of Directors 


Friday, October 30 


9:00 A.M., Hotel King Carter, Mezzanine 
Registration and Coffee Hour 
10:00 A.M., Hotel King Carter, Old Dominion 
Room 
Presiding, Louise Moses, President 
Is BUSINESS EDUCATION MEASURING UP To ITs 
RESPONSIBILITY?, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Head, 
Department of Business Education and Vocational 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
12:00 Noon, Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jackson 
Room 


Luncheon 
FBLA in Virginia, Presented by Club Members 








CLASSICAL SECTION 
(Classical Association of Virginia) 
Thursday, October 29 


7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Board 
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Friday, October 30 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Mary Lee Tillette, President 

Business Session 

THE RELEVANCE OF ANCIENT Books, Dr. Moses 
Hadas, Professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

ROMANTSCH LADIN, A LATIN LANGUAGE AND CUL- 
TURE, Dr. Peter Penzoldt, Assistant Professor of 
Modern Language and Classics, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege 

1:30 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Luncheon 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


10:30 A.M., Southern States Cooperative Audi- 
torium, 12th Floor, 7th and Main Streets 

Presiding, Doris E. Ross, President 

Program Chairman, Jane J. Vogeley, Vice-President 

THE WASHINGTON OUTLOOK, John Hazen, Vice- 
President, Government Relations, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 

(Richmond Retail Merchants Association, Guests) 

Visual Presentation—‘‘DECA Foundation Prospec- 
tus’’, James Horan, State Club Sponsor, Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of Virginia 

12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon 

Guest of Honor—John Hazen, Vice-President, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 





ENGLISH SECTION 
(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 
Friday, October 30 


2:00-4:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, Mrs. Mildred D. Davis, President 
Panel Discussion—‘‘Language Arts in Grades | -] 2— 
A Tentative Guide to Curriculum Development as 
suggested by the Fishersville Language Arts Work- 
shop, 1951” 
Participants: 
Mrs. Mary Councell, Chairman, Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington 
H. A. Miller, Petersburg High School, Petersburg 
Mary Spotswood Payne, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg 
Reed West, Suffolk High School, Suffolk 
Granville B. Smith, George Washington High 
School, Danville 
Business Meeting 





GUIDANCE SECTION 


Thursday, October 29 


1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, Mrs. Rebie H. Lassiter, President 

Luncheon— (Joint session with Department of Visit- 
ing Teachers) 
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GUIDANCE IN GRADES 1 THROUGH 12, Clarence L. 
Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, State Department of 
Education 

Business Meeting, followed by meeting of Executive 
Board 

(Tickets for luncheon ($1.75) should be secured be- 

fore 10:00 A.M. at Hotel John Marshall Registra- 

tion Desk. All interested persons are invited to the 
luncheon or to hear the speakers. ) 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation ) 


Friday, October 30 


2:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 
Presiding, Harriett M. Baker, Program Chairman— 
Portsmouth City Schools 
President’s Welcome, R. C. Heidloff, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 
Announcements 
Address—Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
3:00-4:00 P.M., Sectional Meetings 
ELEMENTARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 
Panel—‘‘The New Physical Education Course of 
Study” 
(A brief discussion of the bulletin will be presented, 
after which questions will be answered by the panel) 
Moderator: Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, Safety, and Recreation, State 
Department of Education 
Panel Members: 
Classroom Teacher—Mrs. Mary Ann Stump, Rad- 
ford Public Schools, Radford 
Elementary Supervisor—Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, 
Orange County 
Director of Instruction—W. H. Seawell, Mecklen- 
burg County 
Elementary Principal—Flora Belle Williams, Ap- 
pomattox County 
Classroom Teacher—Mrs. Maxine L. VanPatten, 
Westhaven Elementary School, Portsmouth 
State Supervisor—G. L. Quirk, Assistant Super- 
visor, Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, State Department of Education 
SECONDARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish 
Room 
Panel—‘*The Physical Education Instructor’ 
(Presentation of the film ““The Physical Education 
Instructor’, followed by a brief panel discussion on 
the conduct of the secondary school class in physical 
education, and group questions directed to the panel 
experts based on the film.) 
Panel Members: 
Moderator—Victor 
County Schools 
_High School Teacher—Lillian Seats, Newport 
News High School, Newport News 
High School Teacher—Jean Bentley, Jefferson 
High School, Roanoke 
Director of Instruction—Branch Rives, Henry 
County High School, Martinsville 





Kazlausky, King George 





College Representative—R. C. Heidloff, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

U. S. Office of Education Consultant—Elsa 
Schneider, Washington, D. C. 

Supervisor—George Ramsey, Newport News High 
School 

State Supervisor—Frances A. Mays, Assistant 
Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, Safe- 
ty and Recreation, State Department of Edu- 
cation 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


8:30-9:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Coffee Hour 

10:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, Cleada A. Miller, President 

TELLING THE HOMEMAKING STORY, Bernice Mc- 

Cullar, Consultant of Materials and Information 

for the Homemaking Division, Georgia State De- 

partment of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
Buzz Session—‘‘Ways of Improving our Public Re- 
lations in Home Economics Education”’ 

Leaders: Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond; and Rosemary Howell, 
Homemaking Teacher, Hermitage High School, 
Henrico County 

Business Session 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


9:30-12:00 Noon, VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 
116 South Third Street 
President, Carter Murphy 
Joint Meeting with Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 





MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


9:30 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Presiding, Louise Matney, President 

Program Chairman, Gladys Schuder 

Business Meeting 

A VIENNESE LOOKS AT AMERICAN EDUCATION, Dr. 
Herta Taussig Freitag, Head of Mathematics De- 
partment, Hollins College ~ 





MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


(Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia) 


Friday, October 30 


10:30 A.M., Mayo Memorial Church House, 110 
West Franklin Street 

Presiding, Dr. John G. Roberts, President 

General Meeting 

1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
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America’s Most Widely 
Used Basal Music Series 


The L999 q(&l2 
erican Singer 


series 
Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, Hinga: Books 1 through 6 
Bridgman and Curtis: Book 7, Book 8, and Advanced Book 
Teacher’s Guides and Accompaniments 


This complete program of singing, dancing, playing, crea- 
ting, and listening gives every child an opportunity to 
participate. The American Singer editors, all thoroughly 
experienced in the teaching of music, worked out the 
method and content of these books in the classroom. The 
enjoyment of music is stressed throughout. 


PHONOGRAPH ALBUMS 


AS-1 through AS-8 . (to accompany Books 1 through 8) 

In each album: 4-6 ten-inch vinylite records, 78 rpm 

Demonstrating goals attainable by children, these record- 
ings encourage and stimulate the young singer. They were 
made under the direct supervision of the authors of the 
American Singer series. 


300 Pike Sreet American Book Company cincinnati 2, onic 


Something New 





Stories that Build Oral Language Facility 
Album ABC 10 . 4 ten-inch vinylite records, 78 rpm 


These delightful recordings give the child practical help 
in learning to discriminate between sounds—first, by 
teaching him to Aear phonetic sounds; then, by teaching 
him to produce phonetic sounds correctly. 


Album LL-1 . 4 ten-inch vinylite records, 78 rpm 


These recordings offer a spirited introduction to American 
literary traditions, representative of different parts of 
the country and representative of our different types of 
folk literature. 


HOW YOU TALK! 


An album for primary grades 
Teaching suggestions included 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 
Tall Tales of America 


An album for intermediate grades 
With background information for teachers 




























Groyhound- 


the one gure way 
fo Solve todays 
driving problems ! 


for OCTOBER, 1953 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA. Name 
Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- 
ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, il., for Address. 
full-color illustrated map and facts 
about Expense-Paid Tours. 


GREYHOUND 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeTeeeCeeeeeee Sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL IS MADE-T0-MEASURE 
FOR SO MANY FALL TRIPS 





Get set to make your “get away” 
for not just one—but many-—glori- 
ous trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, you can enjoy trips to 
the big football games, theatre and 
shopping in the city, visits back 
home, or group trips—with the 
whole class—to historic places, mu- 
seums, parks. 


Whether you travel alone, or by 
Chartered Greyhound, you'll relax 
behind one of the world’s finest 
drivers . . . enjoy Autumn high- 
ways, aglow with color. This Fall, 
get set to take trips tailored to your 
pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 
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Two Outstanding Series! 


BETTER ENGLISH THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK-STEVENS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


For Grades 7-12 For Grades 1-9 











> 
; 
Teachers all over the country are welcoming this An integrated series which provides a complete 
practical new series that achieves successful program in geography, history, and civics. These 
learning by a program which encourages effort exceptionally well-written books expand young 
and shows exactly how to apply it. Speaking, Americans’ knowledge of their environment from 
reading, writing, and listening are taught through the home, school, and neighborhood to the larger 
true-to-life situations that interest pupils. Amus- community, nation, and world. Real guidance 
ing illustrations—many in color—and a friendly, and practice in co-operative social living are 
lively style hold pupils’ attention. Workbooks provided by a variety of stimulating activities. 
and Manuals. Workbooks and Manuals. 
GINN AND COMPANY 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 

























YOUR NEXT BUS 
SHOULD BE A Wir 


> 
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For the greater protection it guarantees your children . . . the 
pride you're bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance . . . the 
new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment in student 
transportation. Completely Southern-built in the industry’s most 
modern plant—built to the exact same standards of quality as the 
world-famous Superior Pioneer—the Pathfinder provides the ultimate 


’ 4 Write for free copy of the Pathfinder catalog, to 
in school bus safety and comfort at lowest upkeep cost. And its address below. If you'd like a demonstration — you 


superior advantages are yours at a price in line with the lowest! Path- name the date. No obligation, of course. 
finder Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


MORE THAN EVER THE CHOICE OF THE SOUTH IN 53 





SALES AND SERVICE BY 


SMITH-MOORE BODY COMPANY, INC. 


Brook Road at Lombardy Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
Phone: 5-8648 
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Luncheon 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 

French Address: THE ROLE OF FRANCE IN THE DE- 
FENSE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA, M. Jacques DuPuy, 
Secretary of the French Embassy, Washington, 
D, €. 

Spanish Address: REFLEXIONES SOBRE LA LITERA- 
TURA HISPANOAMERICANA Y SU ENSENANZA EN 
Los EsTADOs UNIDOS, Dr. Anibal Sanchez-Reulet, 
Chief, Division of Philosophy, Letters and Sciences, 
Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union 


MUSIC SECTION 


(Virginia Music Educators Association) 
riday, October 30 


8:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 

Breakfast Meeting of VMEA Executive Committee 
and District Chairmen 

Presiding, Gene Morlan, President 

9:30 A.M., Section and Group Meetings 

INSTRUMENTAL SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish 
Room 

Presiding, Phill Fuller, Director of Bands, Fairfax 
High School, Fairfax 

VocAL SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, Jefferson Court 

Presiding, Charles Lamphere, Teacher, Powhatan and 
Goochland High Schools 

ELEMENTARY SECTION, Hotel Jefferson, 
torium 

Presiding, Louise Bramm, Consulting Music Teacher, 
Richmond 

“Demonstration of Preparation for Part Singing’’, 
Lucille Mitchell, Head Teacher in Charge of Ele- 
mentary Music, Arlington 

PIANO GROUP, Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 

Presiding, Volney Shepard, Director of Music, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond 

Auditioning of Pupils Playing Festival Numbers 

10:45 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

General Session 

Presiding, Gene Morlan, President 

Panel: ‘“The Type of College Music Course Which I 
Recommend to My Students” 

Moderator: Dr. Orville Wake, President, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg 

Participants represent all sections of Virginia and 
each field of music education 

12:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

Toastmaster, Charles Troxell, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond : 

Luncheon Committee Chairman, E. Alyas Angell, 
Albert Hill Junior High School, Richmond 

Song Leader, Gene Morlan, Director of Music Edu- 
cation, Shenandoah County Schools 





Audi- 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


2:00 P.M., Second Baptist Educational Building, 
Blue Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin 
Street 
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Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President 
Guest Speaker 
Business Session 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


9:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Gladys Miller, President 
Program Chairman, Ida V. Whyte 
Business Meeting 
Panel Discussion: ‘“Teamwork in Library Service’ 
Moderator: Edwin Lamberth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Norfolk 
Participants: 
Herman Williams, Director, High School Educa- 
tion, Norfolk 
Rena Puckett, English ‘Teacher, 
School, Norfolk 
Mrs. Mary Burroughs, Librarian, Blair Junior 
High School, Nerfolk 
Roselyn Brownley, Principal, Lakewood Elemen- 
tary School, Norfolk 
Mrs. Edith Alexander, Teacher, Lakewood Ele- 
mentary School, Norfolk 
Mrs. Agnes Casey, Librarian, Lakewood Elemen- 
tary School, Norfolk 
12:00-2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Luncheon— (Guest of Honor—Mrs. Rose MacDon- 
ald Skoggs, State Board of Education) 
Guest Speaker, Munro Leaf, Author 
(Chairs available for interested persons to hear guest 
speaker. ) 





Maury High 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 


(Virginia Association of Educational Secretaries) 
Friday, October 30 


8:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Get Together Breakfast 
9:00-10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Registration 
10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Workshop—Co-sponsored by Richmond Association 
of Educational Secretaries 
Theme—‘‘Adventures in Understanding” 
Presiding. Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones, President 
Welcome, Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction 
Greetings, Mrs. Lillian Elliott, President, Richmond 
Association of Educational Secretaries 
UNDERSTANDING THE ROLE OF THE SECRETARY IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
From the Administrator’s Point of View—H. I. 
Willett, Superintendent of Schools, Richmond 
From the Secretary's Point of View—Mrs. Lucile 
Garrison, Secretary to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Williamsburg 
11:30-12:30—Guided Tour of the State Department 
of Education 
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1:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington 
Room 
Luncheon 
Business Session 
3:15-4:15 P.M., Discussion Groups 
Group 1—Administrative Offices, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Monroe Room 
Leader: Helen Lowe, Eastville 
Recorder: Mrs. Opal Bedsaul Rison, Bedford 
Group 2—Clerks of Boards, Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room 
Leader: J. G. Blount, Jr., Finance Director, 
State Department of Education 
Recorder: May Jo Craig, Abingdon 
Group 3—Elementary School Secretaries, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 
Leader: Mrs. Una V. White, Roanoke 
Recorder: Mrs. Dorothy L. Edwards, Roanoke 
Group 4—Secondary School Secretaries, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 
Leader: Mrs. Ruth Watkins, Arlington 
Recorder: Mrs. Beverly J. Hall, Arlington 


SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, October 30 


8:15 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Starting Point 

Field Trip to E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, 
Spraunce Plant—Textile 

(Free transportation buses will leave Hotel John 
Marshall not later than 8:30 A.M.) 

All teachers must send name to F. D. Kizer, Norview 
High School, Norfolk 13, Virginia, to have a pass 
reserved for this tour. Names received after October 
15 will be ineligible. Since these passes will be is- 
sued by the DuPont Company, those without 
passes will be unable to attend. Those making 
reservations may secure passes from the Science 
Tour Table in the Hotel John Marshall Lobby on 
October 29 between 4:00 and 6:00 P.M. 

2:30 P.M., Southern States Cooperative Audito- 

rium, 12th Floor, 7th and Main Streets 

Presiding, Franklin D. Kizer, President 

Business Session 

Reports 

IMPROVING OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE IN VIR- 
GINIA, John B. Chase, Jr., Instructor in Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

“‘Here’s How I Do It’”"—Classroom Teachers Demon- 
stration 

Techniques in the Various Field of Science 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, October 30 


8:15 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Starting Point 

Field Trip—Joint session with the Secondary Science 
Section 

Visit to E. I. DuPont de Nemours &% Company, 
Spraunce Plant—Textile 

(Free transportation buses will leave Hotel John 
Marshall not later than 8:30 A.M.) 
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See Secondary Science Section for information on 
tour passes. 

2:00 P.M., State Library Auditorium, Capito! 

Street, between 1]lth and 12th Streets 

Business Session 

Discussion and Demonstration of Successful Ele- 
mentary Classroom Techniques Used by Virginia 
Teachers 

Moderator: John C. Wells, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


9:00-11:30 A.M., John Marshall High School Au- 

ditorium, 8th and Marshall Streets 

Theme—‘‘Social Studies Teachers in Action’’ 

Presiding, John L. Palmer, President 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES OF 
‘TEACHERS IN OUR FIELD, Dr. Merrill F. Harts- 
horne, Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies 

Textbooks As an Area for Action: 

1. Presentation of a Progress Report on TEXTBOOKS 
IN VIRGINIA HIsTorY by the authors (Books now 
in first draft) authorized in 1951 by the State 
Board of Education and the Legislative History 
and Government Textbook Commission 

2. Group Consideration and Discussion of the Text- 
books in Separate Interest Groups: 

The Fourth Grade Textbook in Virginia History, 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Authors: 
Dr. Raymond Dingledine, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg 
Lena Barksdale, Charlottesville 
Dr. Marion Nesbit, Maury School, Richmond 
Panel and Audience Participating 
The Seventh Grade Textbook in Virginia History, 
John Marshall High School, Wythe Building, 


Conference Room 


Authors: 
Dr. Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College, 
Farmville 
Dr. Sidman P. Poole, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 


Spottswood Hunnicutt, Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg 
Panel and Audience Participating 
The Eleventh Grade Textbook in Virginia History, 
John Marshall High School, Room 317 
Author: Dr. Marvin Schlegel, Longwood College, 
Farmville 
Panel and Audience Participating 
2:00-4:00 P.M., John Marshall High School, Audi- 
torium, 8th and Marshall Streets 
Textbook Groups Reconvene at each Level 
Report of Each Group to Whole Section 
Recommendations and Business 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, October 29 
6:00-8:00 P.M. 


Executive Meeting 
Dinner 
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A test that children like to take 


DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


A new fest of general intelligence or 
problem-solving ability for grades 1 to 6 


sy ALLISON DAVIS ano KENNETH EELLS 


An outgrowth of the findings of the Chicago studies of intelligence and cultural 
differences. 


Child-oriented problems provide high interest and motivation for all children. 
Content is familiar to all urban cultural groups. 
Performance is independent of reading skill, school instruction, or speed of response. 


Wide range of problem situations permits peak performance by children of vari- 
ous ability levels. 


Write for complete information: WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


DAVIS-EELLS 
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C. G. Bailey 
State Representative 

















A portrait by 


404 E. Grace Richmond 
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FIT ANY HANDWRITING PROGRAM 

















TWO COMPLETE 
TEACHING AIDS 





Primary Aid for Teachers e REFERENCE SOURCE 
¢ WHAT TO KNOW 


Grades One, Two and Three 


112 pages plus cover 
Size 84% x 6 


Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- 
writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two 
new books — 


— Manuscript Handwriting Aid for 
Primary Teachers 


— Cursive Handwriting Aid for 
Elementary Teachers 


Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. 





Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades Four, Five, Six, 
Seven and Eight. 

128 pages plus cover 
Size 8Y2 x 6 


PLASTIC BOUND _ © WHERE TO FIND IT PLASTIC BOUND 


Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 
dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 
in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 
left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
Blackboard Writing, etc. 

The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
in graduating from our schools good writers — good stu- 
dents — good citizens. 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. + COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


© Handwriting Publishers since 1895 @ DEPT. V 


























SCHOOL PRINTING— 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 
the right price. 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Friday, October 30 


9:30-11:45 A.M., State Library Auditorium, Capi- 

tol Street, between 11th and 12th Streets 

Presiding, Mabel Leigh Rooke, President 

Business Meeting 

HOMEBOUND AND HOSPITAL INSTRUCTION, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Hudson, Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Education, Richmond City Schools 

Discussion Leader: W. Kuhn Barnett, Supervisor, 
Special Education, State Department of Education 

12:00-1:45 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

| uncheon—In cooperation with Virginia Chapters of 
International Council for Exceptional Children 

Presiding, Mabel Leigh Rooke, President, Special 
Education Section, VEA 

ROLE OF ICEC IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Di- 
rector, Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, University of Illinois 

Discussion: “‘Organization of Virginia Federation of 
ICEC Chapters”’ 

Nancy L. Ford, President, Virginia Chapter, 
ICEC 

Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, Northern Virginia 
Chapter, ICEC 

2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, Mabel Leigh Rooke, President 

Panel: “‘Meeting the Needs of the Exceptional Child 
in the Public Schools’’ 

Moderator: Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children, University of 
Illinois 

Participants: 

Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, Vice-Chairman, Ar- 
lington County School Board 

Dr. Louise F. Galvin, Director, Bureau of Crippled 
Children, State Health Department 

Dr. William H. Kelly, Psychiatrist, Memorial 
Guidance Center, Richmond 

H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Richmond City 
Schools 





SPEECH AND DRAMA SECTION 


(Virginia Speech and Drama Association) 


Friday, October 30 


Theme—‘‘Improving Our Professional Service in 
Virginia” 
Presiding, L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite, President 
Program Chairman, George P. Wilson, Jr., First Vice- 
President 
9:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Registration 
“The Dorothy Crane Coffee Hour’ 
Display of Exhibits— 
1. Commercial—Books, Tape Recording Equip- 
ment, Hearing Aids 
2. Scholastic—Models, 
Literature 
9:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Organizational meeting of Speech Therapists, Cor- 
rectionists, and Audiologists 
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Photographs, Designs, 


Chairman, James M. Mullendore, University of Vir- 
ginia 
Subject: ‘‘Certification Problems, Standards, and 
Future Prospects in Speech Correction and Hear- 
ing 
Participants: 
Mary Elizabeth Peebles, State Department of Edu- 
cation 
Libby Radus, Hampton Roads Service League 
Speech School, Newport News 
Helen Gunderson, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville 
Peggy Ford, Martinsville Public Schools 
10:00 A.M.—Sectional Meetings 
1. Elementary Section, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor 
A 
Chairman: Martin Spielberg, Vice-President, 
VSDA, Arlington Public Schools 
Subject: ‘Speech Education in the Elementary 
School—Process and Product, or How Admin- 
istrators and Teachers Meet and Handle Speech 
Education in Everyday Living”’ 
Participants: 
Mary- Elizabeth Peebles, State Department of 
Education 
M. Lester Carper, Superintendent of Martins- 
ville City Schools 
Bristow Hardin, University of Virginia (for- 
merly of Charlotte, N. C. Public Schools) 
Margaret Rainey, Junior League School of 
Speech Correction, Richmond 
G. Glenn Hass, Associate Superintendent, Ar- 
lington Public Schools 
2. Secondary Section, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 


Room 
Chairman: Mrs. James Loomis, Roanoke City 
Schools 


Subject: “Public Relations and Educational Op- 
portunities for the High School Speech-Drama 
Program Through Civic and Professional Or- 
ganizations” 

Participants: 

a. Through Radio and Television, George 
Chernault, Program and Production Di- 
rector, WSLS, Roanoke 

b. Through the “‘Jaycees’’ ‘“Voice of Democracy 
Program’’, Charles R. McGinley, WSVA, 
Harrisonburg 

c. Through the American Legion Oratorical 
Contest, Morgan Strother, State Chairman 
of the Legion Oratorical Program, Rich- 
mend 

Demonstration of the prepared and ex- 
temporary features of the Legion Con- 
tests, William Parsons, second place 
winner, 1952, Roanoke 

d. Through the National Thespian Silver An- 
niversary Plans, Genevieve Dickinson, Re- 
gional Director, National Thespian Dra- 
matic Society of America, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, VSDA, Roanoke 


3. College and University Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Byrd Room 
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Chairman: Jack Andress, Vice-President, VSDA, 
Hollins College 
Subject: “Speech and Drama in Virginia Colleges 
and Universities—Inventory, Prescription, and 
Prognosis” 
Participants: 
a. A Survey of Drama Courses and Production 
in Virginia Colleges and Universities, John 
A. Walker, University of Virginia 
b. Problems and Progress in Speech and Drama 
at Hampton Institute, William Kearney, 
Hampton Institute 
c. Better Dramatic Productions Through Dy- 
namic Body Movement, a Demonstration, 
G. Dean Goodsell, Hollins College 
d. A Look at the Future for Speech and Drama 
in Virginia, James M. Mullendore, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
4. Community Theatre Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Monroe Room 
Chairman: Raymond Hodges, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute 
Subject: ““What Are Community Needs in Drama, 
and How May the Community Theatre Best 
Meet Them?” 
Participant: Elizabeth Wheeler Ross, Roanoke 
College, Salem 
12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon 
Guest Speaker, Jane Beasley, Director, Children’s 
Speech Clinic, University of Alabama 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, LeRoy Cowperthwaite, President 
Business Meeting 


TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


3:00 P.M., State Highway Department Auditorium, 
1221 East Broad Street 

Presiding, Constance Chesney, President 

Tape Recording Workshop 

Business Session 





TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 


Friday, October 30 


9:30 A.M., VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 

Presiding, Joseph V. Dellapenta, President 

Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 

SOME TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS, VOCATIONAL- 
INDUSTRIAL, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Dr. 
Lynn A. Emerson, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 

Business Session 


VIRGINIA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY SECTION 
Friday, October 30 


12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Presiding, Dr. Charles F. Lane, President 
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Arrangements, Rosalind Carter, Secretary 

Luncheon 

Illustrated Lecture: 

GLIMPSES OF THE NEAR EAST, Dr. Erwin Raisz, 
Visiting Professor of Geography, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 


Other Meetings 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY ALUMNI 
Wednesday-Friday, October 28-30 


Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel bulle- 
tin board for room number) 


Thursday, October 29 


8:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Breakfast 

Arrangements, Dr. George J. Oliver, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg 

(Tickets for breakfast may be secured at Registration 

Desk at time of registering) 








DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Friday, October 30 


8:00-10:30 A.M., Wright’s Town House, 513 East 


Grace Street 





Coffee 
Iota State Chapter 
Arrangements, Ellinor Preston, President, Beta 


Chapter, Richmond 


DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 29 


8:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Breakfast 





* Organizational Meeting 


Arrangements, Catherine Weitzel, Richmond 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 29 
3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 


Room 
Tea 
Host Chapter, Mrs. Richard Ray Carter, President, 
Richmond 
Arrangements, Elizabeth Lacy, Chairman 





MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 29 


3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton-Byrd Room 
Tea 
Hostesses: Senior and Junior Groups of Richmond 
Chapter of Madison College Alumnae Association 


Friday, October 30 
2:30 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Colonial Room 
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by Catherine Stern 


... at VEA 


a new approach to 








number understanding 





—————HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM P. JONES, JR., Urbanna, Va. 
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“WELCOME T0 — 
VIRGINIA'S TEACHERS!” 


To you who serve our youth so faithfully and unselfishly . . . best wishes for a 
successful convention. 
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A Slim, Barry Dourk who has been counciling Virginians for 74 
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m je years on fine apparel welcomes the opportunity to assist you in your 
| selections of new fall and winter apparel for 


MEN e WOMEN e BOYS 


GRACE AT SIXTH....RICHMOND 
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Board Meeting of Madison College Alumnae Associa- 
tion 
PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 29 


7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Breakfast 
Arrangements, Mrs. Cox 





RADFORD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday, October 30 


1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Luncheon 
Presiding, Mrs. Helen R. Dixon, President 





STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 30 : 


9:30 A.M., Hotel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Board of Directors Meeting 

12:00 Noon, Hotel Raleigh, Sir Walter Room 
Luncheon 

Board of Directors 

Arrangements, Elizabeth Lloyd, Executive Secretary 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 29 


7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 

Breakfast 

President, John Howard Gordon, General Supervisor, 
Page County Schools 

Arrangements, Douglas S. Ward, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Business and Program 





VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, October 30 


11:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 
Board of Directors Meeting 
12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 





Presiding, Margaret Clifton, President 

Arrangements, Dr. Louise P. Weisiger, Richmond 

Luncheon 

Guest Speaker, W. R. Beazley, Superintendent of 
Alleghany County-Covington Schools 





Transportation Tips 


Local buses of the Virginia Transit Company be- 
tween downtown Richmond and the Mosque Audi- 
torium are listed for your convenience in getting 
from hotels to meetings at the Mosque and return: 

Buses marked WESTHAMPTON-16, GROVE- 
15, GROVE-14, and CARY-9 operate on Grace 
Street from Ninth. Mosque-bound passengers should 
get off the bus at Laurel and Grace Streets and walk 
three blocks south on Laurel Street. Do not take 
WESTHAMPTON-16 or GROVE-15 Express buses 
(red destination sign.) On returning downtown, 
these buses may be boarded at Laurel and Franklin 
Streets (two blocks north on Laurel from Mosque.) 

Buses marked LAUREL-11 operate west on 
Broad Street and pass directly in front of the 
Mosque. They return over the same routing, marked 
17TH STREET-54. 

Buses marked MAIN ST.-13 operate west on 
Main Street from Eighth Street and pass directly 
beside the Mosque. Returning they operate east on 
Cary Street to Second, on Second to Franklin, and on 
Franklin to Eighth. They may be boarded at Cary 
and Laurel Streets, one block south of the Mosque 
on Laurel. 

Buses marked MAIN ST.-12 operate west on 
Main Street from Church Hill and pass directly 
beside the Mosque. On the return trip, these buses 
are marked CHURCH HILL-51 and operate east on 
Cary Street. (After 6:00 P.M., they operate east 
on Franklin Street from Second to Eighth, and on to 
Church Hill.) Board these buses at Cary and Laurel 
Streets, one block south of the Mosque. 

For quick transportation by bus, take any of the 
above on Broad, Grace, or Main Streets, as indicated. 

Bus fare in Richmond is thirteen cents. 














Southeastern Regional Meet 


Classroom teachers will have their 
annual Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, in 
Jackson, Mississippi, at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, November 6-7. The con- 
ference is being planned by Lois Car- 
ter of Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Southeastern Regional Director of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Theme for the conference 
will be “Today’s Teaching—Tomor- 
row’s World.” 


The opening session begins at 9:00 
A.M. on Friday, November 6, and 
will include time for school visitation. 
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At the afternoon session, beginning at 
2:00 P.M., Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, Presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will speak with 
discussion groups following on such 
topics as reading, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. A panel 
discussion and reception will feature 
the evening program. A breakfast for 
State department presidents and ad- 
visory council members is planned for 
Saturday morning, November 7. The 
program that morning will include 
an address by Hilda Maehling, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, followed 
by group discussions on such local as- 
sociation problems as membership, 


professional services for teachers, ef- 
fective program planning, and better 
ways of channeling information. The 
afternoon schedule includes a panel 
discussion on “The Teacher Through 
the Eyes of the Community” and a 
skit, “As Written in the Code.” Wil- 
liam A. Early, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, will ad- 
dress the banquet that evening. 


This conference is designed for 
local leaders in the Southeastern 
Region which includes Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Puerto Rico. 
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At Meetings of Departments and Sections 


You Will SEE and HEAR 


id 


~ 

Mrs. Edmond D. Campbell 
Panel 

Special Education Section 


Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, 
member of the first elected school 
board in Virginia, and re-elected for 
a second four-year term in 1952, is 
vice-chairman of the Arlington 
County School Board. At the Friday 
afternoon session of the Special Edu- 
cation Section, she is participating 
in a panel on “Meeting the Needs of 
the Exceptional Child in the Public 
Mrs. Campbell is active in 
community affairs, including the work 
of the Mental Hygiene Society of Vir- 
ginia. She is the author of “Questions 
We Need to Ask About Our Public 
Schools” which appeared in the March 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women. A 
former dean of Mary Baldwin College 
in Staunton, Mrs. Campbell more re- 
cently taught Latin at the National 
Cathedral School in Washington, D. C. 
The mother of four children, she was 
before her marriage Elizabeth Phoft of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Sc hools.”’ 





J. G. Blount, Jr. 
Speaker 
School Secretaries Section 
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Martha Creighton 
Speaker 
Virginia Vocational Association 


Martha Creighton, President of 
the American Vocat’onal Association, 
will address the Virginia Vocational 
Association on Friday afternoon. Miss 
Creighton has had a wide experience 
in home economics education and the 
development of the activities of - the 
VVA and the AVA. She was State 
Supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion in Virginia for 17 years and has 
been teacher trainer in the graduate 
program in home economics education 
at VPI since April 1, 1949. Before 
becoming President of the AVA, Miss 
Creighton was Vice-President of Home 
Economics Section and Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee on Home Economics 
for U. S. Office of Education. Miss 
Creighton has her BS and MA from 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and has done advanced study at Iowa 
State College. 





Thomas C. Boushell 
Speaker 
Virginia School Boards Association 






Dr. Hamden L. Forkner 
Speaker 
Business Education Section 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, a 
former president of the United States 
Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education, will discuss 
the question, “Is Business Education 
Measuring Up to Its Responsibility?”, 
at the Friday morning meeting of the 
Business Education Section. He has 
headed most of the major business edu- 
cation organizations of the United 
States and spent considerable time in 
educational affairs in other countries, 
as well as in the United States, serving 
as consultant in curriculum develop- 
ment. Author of a number of major 
works on _ business education, Dr. 
Forkner developed and recently pub- 
lished the Forkner Shorthand System. 
He is at present head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Vo- 
cational Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Dr. Louise Fry Galvin is the first 
pediatric resident doctor at the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, serving there 
during 1932-33. She then became 
prediatric resident at Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C., in 1934, re- 
turning that year to the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia where for ten years 
she was instructor of pediatrics. She 





Dr. Lynn A. Emerson 
Speaker 
Trade and Industrial Education 
and Industrial Arts Sections 
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Have you ever thought 


of a FREIGHT TRAIN 





asa HOMEMAKER? 


Whatever kind of house you live in — Cape Cod or 
rambler or apartment house—railroad freight 
cars played a big part in its building. For homes 
are built with materials that come from many 
sections of the country and only the railroads can 
possibly haul the tremendous volume needed to 
provide homes for an ever-growing population. 
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Take the cement that goes into the foundation 
and basement floor. In boxcars and in covered 
“hopper” cars, the railroads, last-year, carried 
over 30 million tons of it from the nation’s 
cement plants to local builders all over 
America. 





Brick, sand, plasterboard, window glass, roof- 
ing, wire, plumbing materials, almost every- 
thing required to build a house—and the 
materials out of which they are fashioned — 
go by train. And almost everything to furnish 
and equip the home moves by rail also— furni- 
ture and fixings, chinaware and chintz, rugs, 
washing machines and other home appliances. 
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It takes a lot of lumber to build a house. From 
the nation’s forests the railroads haul logs to 
the sawmills and they carry the lumber to the 
builders, too. Last year they handled 500,000 
carloads of logs and over 30 million tons of 
lumber. 





r- 





So you see that railroads have a great deal to 
do with making the American home what it 
is today. And not just homes. Railroads are a 
part of every farm, factory and business in 
the land. They carry more freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined, and do it at a lower average charge 
than any other form of general transportation. 


Association oF American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 8. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“(= 
a~ Wy 








organized and directed the health 
service program at the Methodist Con- 
ference Orphanage in Richmond dur- 
ing 1934-41, while also conducting 
private practice in pediatrics. Dr, 
Galvin also organized and directed 
the Virginia State Rheumatic Fever 
Program during 1941-47. She was 
a member of the Rheumatic Fever Ad- 
visory Committee to the Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., for the 
period 1945-51. Since 1947 she has 
been with the Virginia State Health 
Department as director of the Bureau 
for Crippled Children. With this 
background, Dr. Garvin will contrib- 
ute to the panet discussion on 
“Meeting the Needs of the Exceptional 
Child in the Public Schools” during 
the Friday afternoon program of the 
Special Education Section. A grad- 
uate of Westhampton College, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, from where she 
holds an M.A., she received her M.D. 
degree from the Medical College of 
Virginia. She is diplomate of the 
American Board of Pediatrics and has 
been assistant professor of Pediatrics at 
the Medical College of Virginia since 
1944. Dr. Galvin is the wife of W. 
Roland Galvin, principal of West- 
hampton Junior High School in Rich- 


mond. 






Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison 


Speaker . 
School Secretaries Section 


ny ereten rere: 


Dr. Moses Hadas 
Speaker 
Classical Section 
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Herta Taussig Freitag 
Speaker 
Mathematics Section 

Dr. Herta Taussig Freitag, 
born and reared in Vienna, Austria, 
will give the Mathematics Section on 
Friday morning “A Viennese Looks at 
American Education.” Holding a 
diploma from the University of Vien- 
na, she taught and tutored in the ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and 
Junior College of Vienna. To escape 
the Hitler regime, she went to Eng- 
land in 1938 and came to America in 
1944. Here she taught at Greer 
School in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
winning her M.A. degree in 1948 and 
her Ph.D.° this year from Columbia 
University. Since 1948 Dr. Freitag 
has been teaching at Hollins College 
and now heads the Mathematics De- 
partment at this Virginia school. 





Mrs. Margaret Hudson 
Speaker 
Special Education Section 


Mrs. Margaret W. Hudson talks 
m “Homebound and Hospital In- 
truction” at the Friday morning pro- 
‘ram of the Special Education Section. 
For the past twelve years she has been 
connected with the Richmond City 
Schools where she serves as supervisor 
»f Audio-Visual Education and has 
charge of special work. Educated at 
Goucher College and the University 
f Virginia, receiving her master’s de- 
zree from the latter school in 1941, 
she has had 8 years teaching experience 
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Save Money on Your 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Fill out this sheet and return it to us and we will quote you rates 
on the kind of insurance you want on your car. If you do not need 
insurance now, you will need it later. 


This is not an application and you assume no obligation. It is 
simply a means of giving you specific information. 


1. Trade name of Car (Ford, Chevrolet, etc.) 

















2. Year Model (1953, 1950, etc.) 

3. Model (Standard, Fleetline, Custom, etc.) 

4. Month and year of purchase __New Used 
5. Any drivers under age 25? 





6. When does your present insurance expire? 





Check type of insurance you want: 


Automobile Liability (Property Damage and Personal Liability) 


5/20/40 —$5000 Property Damage, $20,000 liability for 
Bodily Injury to one person and $40,000 for 


group. 
5/30/100—$5000 P.D. and $30,000/$100,000 Bodily In- 
jury. 
Medical Payments—Covers medical services for any passenger 
injured in your own automobile. 
$500 per person 
$1000 per person 
$2000 per person 


Comprehensive (includes fire and theft, glass breakage, etc.) 
Collision (covers damage to your own car) 
$50 Deductible 
$100 Deductible 


Towing—$10 maximum benefit for any one service. 


NAME_ DATE 








ADDRESS SCHOOL 








HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
116 S. Third Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks, 


Discbiideien of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 








OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes if 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
te you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 





for equipment and supplies. We help you get 
s' to independence and a secure future. 
REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
54 


6 SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 





for EFFECTIVE | 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | 


[ 

| 

| 

| 

; use “SCIENCE KIT.” All the equipment 
needed (over 80 pieces); clear, easily un- 

| derstood manuals that simplify ene 

| and assure effective classes by teachers | 
without science training. ameneigattcoty 

| endorsed by thousands of schools. Replace- 

| ment MET Saves TIME — EFFORT | 
ams» 4) 

SY! 

| 

| 

| 


ONLY $36.00 


“Science Kit” 
Box 69 @® 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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and 14 years supervisory work. While 
on leave of absence from the Rich. 
mond Schools during 1951-52, she 
taught in the Education Department 
of the University of Virginia while 
working toward her doctorate. She 
has also taught for the extension di- 
vision of the University of Virginia, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Vir- 
ginia Union University, Virginia State 
College, and the summer school at 
the University of Richmond. Mrs, 
Hudson is the author of several arti- 
cles published in educational periodi- 
cals, and has served on various local 
and national committees on both 
audio-visual and special education 
work. 





Verbon Kemp 
Speaker 
Virginia School Boards 
Association 


Verbon E. Kemp will spark the 
dinner meeting of the Virginia School 
Boards Association on Wednesday eve- 
ning with a human interest report on 
the state-wide teacher recruitment 
campaign. He also speaks to the De- 
partment of Secondary School Princi- 
pals on Thursday morning. A member 
of the Virginia Citizens Committee for 
Teacher Recruitment, Mr. Kemp is Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. A native of 
Alabama, upon graduation from the 
public schools of Birmingham, he came 
to Virginia in 1918 to enter Washington 
and Lee University. Subsequently he 
directed financial campaigns for en- 
dowment and for establishment of the 
Lee School of Journalism at Washing- 
ton and Lee, serving his alma mater as 
field secretary, alumni secretary, and 
to the president. During 
that period he traveled extensively 
throughout North America and toured 
Europe. Mr. Kemp became secretary 
of the Charlottesville Chamber of 
Commerce in 1929. While there he 
organized the Virginia Choral Festival 
Association and conducted an “Or- 
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chard to Market” tour in which a 
group of Virginia fruit growers took a 
carco of Virginia apples on a freight 
ship to England and through the mar- 
kets to London and Liverpool. He 
came to the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce as General Secretary in 
1935 and was advanced to Executive 
Director in 1938. He is also pub- 
lisher of The Commonwealth, the 
Magazine of Virginia, issued monthly 
by the Virginia Chamber and a direc- 
tor of the Virginia»Cruise Corporation 
for which he has participated in three 
cruises to South America and the 
Caribbean. He was president of the 
National Association of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce in 1939-40. 





Dr. William H. Kelly 
Panel 
Special Education Section 


Dr. William H. Kelly, psychi- 
atrist at the Memorial Guidance Clinic, 
Richmond, will participate in the 
panel discussion on “Meeting the 
Needs of the Exceptional Child in the 
Public Schools” during the Friday af- 
ternoon program of the Special Educa- 
tion Section. Dr. Kelly was director 
of Lansing Children’s Center, Lansing, 
Michigan, in 1939-42. While serving 
n the armed forces, he was chief of 
neuro-psychiatric services in general 
station and evacuation hospitals. Af- 
ter his honorable discharge in 1946, he 
became director of the Norfolk Mental 
Hygiene Center. He came to the 
Memorial Guidance Clinic in Rich- 
nond in 1949. Dr. Kelly is associated 
n pediatrics and neuro-psychology 
it the Medical College of Virginia and 
lecturer in psychology at Richmond 
Professional Institute, as well as at- 
tending physician in psychotherapy at 
McGuire V. A. Hospital. Author of 
‘Mental Health in the Classroom” 
and many other publications, Dr. 
Kelly received his undergraduate work 
and his M.D. degree from Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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WHICH 
BOY IS THE 














POOR 
READER? 


Naturally, you can't tell by looking 

at a picture—or at a boy. In fact, 

even the most skilled and experi- = 
enced teacher has difficulty knowing <3 
exactly what causes some children 

to fall behind in their reading 

progress. 
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READING TROUBLESHOOTERS CHECKLIST FREE 

You must know why a child is failing to learn to read before you can do effectiye 
corrective teaching. To help you put your finger quickly and directly on the trouble 
spot, the editors of Webster Publishing Company, America’s foremost publisher of 
corrective teaching materials, have developed for you a quick, effective troubleshoot- 
ing guide, the READING TROUBLESHOOTERS CHECKLIST. And it is yours, 
with our compliments, without one cent of cost! 


TELLS HOW TO SPOT TROUBLE, WHAT TO DO 

The READING TROUBLESHOOTERS CHECKLIST charts the path to new 
success in reading growth. It tells you what to look for in each pupil’s performance, 
how to use the materials you have on hand to locate trouble sources, what to do 
when you pinpoint the difficulty. 


PICK UP YOUR FREE COPY AT THE VIRGINIA STATE 
TEACHERS CONVENTION! 


If you are teaching children in third grade or above, | have reserved a copy of the READING 
TROUBLESHOOTERS CHECKLIST for you, personally. It will be waiting for you at the Webster 
Booth during the Virginia State Teachers Association Convention. Just come by and pick it up. 


ST.LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


Be sure to get your FREE READING TROUBLESHOOTERS 
CHECKLIST at OUR BOOTH .. W.“JOE” BLAND, Representative 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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They will ALWAYS open the 
SCHWARZSCHILD Gift Package FIRST 


Do your Christmas Shopping while you're in Richmond. 


CUWABASCHILD 


Broad at Second 





“Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 
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Hunting Towers, East Bidg., Apt. 413 





Tuerz is fascination in every page of Compton’s fifteen volumes 
for the slow student as well as the fast learner—whether in high 
school or in the elementary grades. 

Watch your pupils, ‘as they start a project, eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pictures, maps, and 
graphs—and from the simple and readable text. Note how they 
acquire zest for research as Compton’s draws them further and 
further into their subject—-whether it is a trip around the world 
or a study of ants or atoms. When you see Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia performing its magic under your direction you will 
ve all the other teachers and librarians who acclaim Compton’s 

finest. 


New Compton Teaching Units now available. Write for free 
sample copy and complete list of additional titles, giving subject 
or grade taught. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY * Chicago 10 


T. B. COCKEY, District Mgr. 


See the 1953 Compton's at your State Convention in RICHMOND, Oct. 28-30. 





Alexandria, Virginia 








TG Cincle Jouns Offering: 


For Your Christmas Vacation Trip - 
A Grand Florida-Cuba Tour! 


For information write at once to: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


208 West Morgan Street 
Box 9363 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We will plan a trip for you anywhere you want to go. 
Special rates for groups. 














Dr. Samuel A. Kirk 
Speaker 
Special Education Section 

Dr. Samuel A. Kirk presents the 
“Role of ICEC in the Development of 
Special Education Programs” to the 
Special Education Section at luncheon 
on Friday. He is director of the In- 
stitute for Research on Exceptional 
Children at the University of Illinois. 
Advanced graduate study and re- 
search in exceptional children was in- 
augurated at the University of Illinois 
under Professor Kirk in 1948. The 
institute which he heads is the first of 
its kind in the country and was es- 
tablished in 1952 to provide oppor- 
tunities for training research workers 
in its area, and through research, to 
improve the effectiveness of the work 
of both public and private agencies 
for exceptional children with new un- 
derstanding of their problems and 
needs. A former president of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, Professor Kirk is a nationally 
recognized authority on the education 
of exceptional children, a group which 
includes mentally and__ physically 
handicapped as well as gifted children. 
From 1935 until coming to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1947, he taught 
and studied in the field of education 
of exceptional children at Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, except for four 
years with the U. S. Army. Born in 
Rugby, North Dakota, he graduated 
from high school in Bismarck and 
holds Ph.B. and Master of Science de- 
grees from the University of Chicago, 
and the Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan. 

“Telling the Homemaking Story” 
will be given by Mrs. Bernice 
McCullar at the Friday morning 
meeting of the Home Economics Sec- 
tion. Mrs. McCullar is Consultant of 
Materials and Information for the 
Homemaking Division of the Georgia 
State Department of Education. A 
graduate of Georgia State College for 
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Mrs. Bernice McCullar 
Speaker 
Home Economics Section 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, she 
has an A.M. degree from Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Georgia, and is work- 
ing on a Ph.D. at Columbia University 
in New York. Mrs. McCullar taught 
English Literature at GSCE and edited 
its Alumnae Journal for 15 years be- 
fore going with the Georgia State De- 
partment of Education as informa- 
tion director with the Homemaking 
Education Department of the Voca- 
tional Education Division. She edits 
the Georgia Vocational Association 
News and also the Georgia Future 
Homemaker News, and writes weekly 
columns, Future Homemaker News 
Notes, for the Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution, as well as a non-professional 
column, Looking at Life, for some 
Georgia weeklies. Mrs. McCullar was 
recently appointed Homemaking Edi- 
tor of the AVA Journal and a mem- 
ber of the AVA Committee on Public 
Relations. She has edited bulletins 
on Georgia Vocational Education and 
magazines and 


written for several 


papers. 





Dr. Erwin Raisz 
Speaker 
Virginia Geographical Society 
Section 


Dr. Erwin Raisz, visiting profes- 
or of Geography at the University 
f Virginia, will give an illustrated 
ecture on “Glimpses of the Near 
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“My telephone is worth more 
to me than it costs” 


Talk to a druggist and he’ll tell you 
how the telephone saves him time, 
trouble and expense in his business. 
Many of his orders come in by tele- 
phone. And the druggist uses his tele- 
phone to order supplies . . . to check on 
prescriptions . . . to locate special 
medicines when needed. 

When you want to get things done 
in a hurry ... when you add up all the 
telephone does for you every day... 
that’s when you realize your telephone 
service is one of the biggest bargains 
you buy today! 


Few things give you so MUCH for so little 























The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 








Distinctively Different— 
But Practical and Economical! 


KOLBE china and equipment add to the ap- 
petite without adding to your costs! KOLBE 
prize-winning designs are as adaptable to 
any school as they are preferred by leading 


industries. Let us show you why and how! 


PHONE 2-8314 










311 
RICHMOND * 


EAST MAIN STREET 


VIRGINIA 





JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 





THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Ask your local Ampro Audio- 
Visual dealer to show you the 
new Super-Stylist. Look to him, 
too, for professional guidance; 
avail yourself of his servicing 
facilities. He’s your Audio-Visual 
specialist, ready to serve you. 


AMPTO cor. 


Chicago 18, Illinois 





| SUWVER JUBILEE | 





Tidewater Audio Visual Center 


617 W. 35th St. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Ideal Pictures 
219 E. Main St. 
Richmond, Va. 






East” to the Virginia Geographical 
Society Section luncheon meeting on 
Friday. Dr. Raisz was born in Hun- 
gary where he received his early edu- 
cation. Later he earned a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University and was ap- 
pointed Lecturer of Cartography at 
the Institute of, Geographical Explora- 
tion, Harvard University. An honorary 
member of several foreign geographi- 
cal societies, his chief work has been 
in the field of landform mapping. He 
is the author of “The Atlas of Eco- 
nomic Geography” and “General Car- 
tography.” Dr. Raisz has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, the Near East, 
and in the Americas. 

Classroom teachers will hear Dr. 
J. S. Thomas speak on “Improving 
Our Professional Service” at their 
Friday morning session of this Depart- 
ment. A native Virginian, at the 
early age of 26 he was made a member 
of the first Board of Examiners ap- 
pointed in this State. After four years 
in this position, he became the first 
State Rural School Supervisor in the 
United States, in Virginia. He, too, 
organized and became the first di- 
rector of the first Extension Division 
south of the Ohio River. With a 
capacity for accomplishing many 
things, Dr. Thomas has been president 
of Crysler Institute of Engineering, 
president of Clarkson College, chief 
economist of a billion dollar corpora- 
tion, and has traveled over much of 
the world investigating the history 
of technology and the relation of the 
rapid development of technology to 
our modern culture. 











Visit Convention exhibits for 
new ideas and teaching aids, See 
latest equipment to do a better 
professional job. 











Ivan E. Johnson 
aker 
Art Section 


Munro Leaf 
Speaker 
School Librarians Section 








H. I. Willett 
Speaker 
Department of Superintendents 
and School Secretaries Section 
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Be eens 





stirs up 
painting 
interest 


ARTISTA® Powder Paint offers 
rich opaque color in a high- 
ly convenient, inexpensive, 
1-pound package. 23 non- 
toxic colors. For free descrip- 
tive folder, write Dept. ST. 


ARTISTA 


powder paint 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York 


Binncy & Sm'th Co. Rep. in Virginia ts 
Wayne G. King 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 


































STUDENT WOODCRAFT 
BENCH. Natural oil - finished 
glued-up hardwood top. Bas: 
construction of bolt-reinforced 
solid hardwood, with feet of 
cast aluminum. Sturdy wood- 
worker's vise. 


Here at Modern Woodwork, Inc., we have 
always built school equipment and furniture 
with the idea of quality and durability fore- 
most in cur design plans. 


Let our representative show you why school equip- 














furniture. Drop by our Office and Drafting 
Rooms. We cre always at your service. iar 


ment, custom-precision-built by Modern Woodwork, ot 
Inc., is the finest in its field. “eet H+ 
et oP 006 a 
(ange eo ate 
We manufacture a complete line of Science rin a 
Laboratory, Home Economics and Art Room \. rea 




















Dr. Peter Penzoldt 
Speaker 
Classical Section 
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Charles Troxell Clarence L. Kent 





Toastmaster Speaker 
Music Section Guidance Section 
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DOLCOWAX —“ 
School Rings 


for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 

Commencement 
f J Announcements 
mium-quality floor wax ese 
nisms teat woe 
the guarantee that, regard- %) 





GROWS BRIGHTER 
UNDER TRAFFIC! 





Personal Cards 
Diplomas 
Caps and Gowns 
Medals and Trophies 


DOLCOWAX is a pre- 





112-114 North Fifth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


less of price, no competing 
floor emulsion wax will out- 
wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 





lly improve in longer. foo EXCELLENT | 
DOLGE has # floor finish for every FOOD Official 
speci c purpose. If you have a Vi a H: h S h ] 

tal ‘eer tie roblem, irginia High Schoo 
your Dolge Service Man wil aie REASON ABLE League P laques 
emonstrat e correc ish. ° 
cbliguilan, fs ‘uel — PRICES 

FOR a a 
FREE SANITARY SURVEY We like School Teachers” 
sca voun patie SR iain mA W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 











717 EAST GRACE STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


egsaccsthahsle- 
VOLGE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 












































PHONICS WE USE CLASS JEWELRY 


A highly successful series of Phonics Workbooks : anda 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOK A—Primer Level 

BOOK B—First Reader Level 
BOOK C—Second Reader Level 
BOOK D—Third Reader Level 
BOOK E—Intermediate Grades 





Club Pins, Medals, Cups 
and Trophies 


Write for free teaching bulletins. 


Caps and Gowns 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


223-225 South Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Visit our Exhibit Booth No. 85 
at the VEA Convention, Ballroom 
Mosque Theatre 


Sow 


Virginia Representative 


Mr. Wade Hayhurst WALTER B. ANDERSON 


2923 Garland Avenue ALF R PRODUCTS 
Richmond 22, Virginia L. G. BALFOU ’ : 
RICHMOND, VA. ’ 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


on the following 
items and many 
which space does 
not permit us to 
list: 


Still Cameras 

Movie Cameras 
Educational Records 
Educational Films 
Filmstrips 

Filmstrip & Slide Cabinets 
Film Storage Cabinets 
Filmstrip Projectors 
Slide Projectors 

Opaque Projectors 
Overhead Projectors 

B & H Sound Projectors 
Amplifiers 

Microphones 
Phonographs 

Record Players 

Tape Recorders 

Reels & Cans 


Roll-About Projection 
Tables 


Screens 
Slides 


Lamps, Projector Oil, Film 
Cleaner, Exciter Lamps, Belts, 
Repair Parts, Recording Tape 
& Wire, Etc. 





Write or phone today for 
complete information. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Va. 











FROM COAST TO COAST 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection”, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, it is suggested that you write for further 


information and Free Booklet entitled: 


A STUDY IN ECONOMICS FOR TEACHERS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP DEPT.—217 Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
(Executive Offices—Evanston, IIlinois) 










































CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


take pleasure in announcing that 


Dr. Lawrence Burnette, Jr.. 


of Charlottesville 


will assist MR. WILSON E. SOMERS in presenting 
Scribner books to the Virginia Schools this fall. Dr. 
Burnette has taught social studies in the Petersburg 
High School, and history at VMI. He is a graduate 
of the University of Richmond, receiving his doc- 


torate from the University of Virginia. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department, New York, N. Y. 
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For the Busiest Feet in America 


Ours Alone in— 


e Richmond 
@ Norfolk 
e Newport News 
© Portsmouth 
e Roancke 


Galahad—10.95 





WN RASS In Richmond 


: SS 417 & 300 E. Broad 
3120 W. Cary St. 




















the most popular science texts 
Visit 
iti in Virginia....... 
a ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE 
= (Grade 8) 
ae USING MODERN SCIENCE 
amas (Grade 9) 
important = 
science Victor C. Smith and W. E. Jones 
texts 
Represented 
by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
W. F. 
en Chicago — Philadelphia — Atlanta — Dallas — Toronto 























ADAMS VACANCIES NOW TO $4400 


15th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY coLorapo BLbG. — i4th & G., N. W. — Washiagton 5, D. C. 





Stanley 


(Continued from page 21) 


program to help meet the continued 
demand for additional teachers and 
to help the present teachers in their 
work of bettering themselves pro- 
fessionally. 

I feel that provision for adequate 
classroom space is the second major 
problem facing the elementary and 
secondary schools. I realize that 
this problem is becoming more and 
more aggravated because the schoo] 
population is increasing, due both 
to an increase in the birth rate and 
a steady gain in the population 
through migration from other 
states into the Commonwealth. 

A total of $42,453,000 has 
been spent from the $75,000,000 
Battle school funds for school con- 
struction in Virginia costing $93,- 
207,000, as of the beginning of 
April, 1953. The localities have 
provided $50,753,000 of the total 
amount spent or 54 per cent, with 
the State providing 46 per cent. 

This school construction has 
provided 338 buildings, which are 
serving some 100,000 pupils, of 
whom about 70,000 are white and 
about 30,000 are Negro. 

An additional $30,000,000 has 
been expended by certain localities 
entirely from local funds, making 
a grand total of about $120,000,- 
000 spent on elementary and 
secondary school construction in 
Virginia in the past three years. 
This is truly remarkable. It repre- 
sents another evidence of the har- 
monious relationship existing be- 
tween the State and the localities 
in their efforts to improve public 
education. 

Notwithstanding that truly re- 
markable progress in schcol con- 
struction, much more yet remains 
to be accomplished before the prob- 
lem of classroom shortage is solved. 
I advocate that those localities that 
have not yet been able to use the 
Battle school construction funds 
should have the money, approxi- 
mating $33,000,000, reappropri- 
ated for their use. 

I am not unmindful of the fact 
that those school divisions that 
have used all the money allocated 
to them from the Battle Fund have 
further need for additional aid, 
and I will do whatever I can with- 
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in the economic ability of the Com- 
monwealth to further aid these lo- 
calities. 
| believe wholeheartedly in 
strengthening vocational education 
programs, so that those students 
) do not attend college will be 
better prepared to earn their own 
livelihood through more adequate 
training in chosen vocations. 
Chird, since the State Constitu- 
tion contemplates placing a joint 
responsibility on the State and the 
localities to provide adequate funds 
for the needs of the schools, I pro- 
pose a total program of planning 
so that Virginia’s school system 
will be second to none in the na- 
tion. I believe this great objective 
can be obtained through continued 
harmonious relationship between 
State and local governments, 
with each level of government pro- 
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viding its share of funds in rela- 
tion to its ability. I feel that this 
is the sound way to achieve the 
equalization of educational oppox- 
tunity. 


I want to see an improvement 
in the State Retirement System 
and advocate that the average of 
the five highest consecutive years of 
salary be used in determining retire- 
ment benefits, instead of the last 


five as at present. 


While Virginia’s principal edu- 
cational problems still rest at the 
elementary and secondary levels, I 
am aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of higher education in the 
total development of our citizens. 
I pledge my support to the State 
institutions of higher learning to 
the end that they may better equip 
young people for a life of service to 
the Commonwealth and to business 
and industry. 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





What's the Weather ee To To Be? 


There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called HOW TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER. You go by sky and wind. 


Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 


gives next day’ s weather. Morning 


sky foretells that day. 


Within the pages of this guide are 16 


excellently pproducets beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 


different times of day under varying 


conditions. 


If further interested —Booklet described above HOW TO FORECAST THE WEATHER; 5/4 


All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo is prediction. 


According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


The booklet gives such tips as “no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


("x 3M rs 


is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid. 
Just write J. w. ruBIN. P.O. Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The delicious 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 
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Jeachers’ comments on: 
Rocont Heath Professional Books 


John A. Bartky 





Supervision as 


Human Relations 





The Role of 


Middle Grades 


Just Published 
Handcrafts for 





Elementary Education 


Teaching Children in the—' 


and logical.” 





Elementary Schools 


D. (. Heath 
and (Company 


ek £; 
inexpensive. 





“Practical, modern viewpoint” . . 
into the personal side of supervision” . . 
addition to the literature of supervision.” 


Baxter, Lewis, Cross 


“Should be a MUST with all elementary school 
people” . . . “A superior book for prospective teachers” 
. . . “Professionally stimulating” . . . “Clearly stated 


Alvina Treut Burrows 


“Interesting and challenging” . . . “Most comprehen- 
sive professional reference book in its field” .. . “Very 
valuable practical aid.” 


Moore, Hamburger, Kingzett 


Detailed instructions needed to insure success with 
elementary school children . . . 
pre-tested projects that are practical and 


Virginia Representative: 
Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswoed Park 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


. “Excellent index 
. “A valuable 


more than 1,000 draw- 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


The items listed below are currently 
available, but should be ordered im- 
mediately if you want to be certain of 
receiving them. Orders for material 
listed in last year’s columns probably 
cannot be filled now. etimes, even 
month-old material is unavailable. For 
example, the Louisiana Purchase As- 
sociation map mentioned in the Wrig- 





USE THIS COUPON 
1953-54 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send the items and quan- 
tities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during the 
school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
item ordered. 


15b. 3b. Sb. 6b. 23b. 24b. 
9b. 16b. 32b. 


eee ee ewe ee ee eee eee eee 
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ley advertisement and listed as lb in 
the September issue cannot be secured 
after November 1. The Association of- 
fice will be closed after that date. 

15b. Flag Poster in four colors. 


Across the top is a United States 
flag in full color. Under this are 
six small flags showing the his- 
torical steps in the development 
of our flag. Included are in- 
structions on how to display and 
salute the flag. Flags of each 
state and territory are also 
shown. One copy per teacher. 
3b. New Aids to Help Teach 

Menstrual Hygiene Indicate 

quantity desired of each num- 

ber 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. 
A booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered. A booklet for pre- 
adolescent girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know. A booklet for ful- 
ly matured girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete 
teaching kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daugh- 
ter? A booklet for mothers. 

Sb and 6b. You’re a Young Lady 

Now and Very Personally 


23b. 


24b. 


Yours are two free booklets on 
menstruation for all age groups. 
Indicate number desired for 
classroom distribution. 

Sb. You’re a Young Lady Now 
is especially written for girls 9 
to 12. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life; tells a 
girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 

6b. Very Personally Yours. This 
booklet is for girls 12 or over. 
Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways Wall 
mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to see 
America”, which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Both 
the novice and the seasoned 
traveler will like this. Booklet 
also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. 

Creative Crafts with Crayola 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party 
games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the 
busy teacher can use or adapt 
for her own classes. 
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NEW positive-action “Safety-Seal” door resists 
strongest winds, rainstorms, snowdrifts! 


NEW super-strong “Control-a-Door” linkage! 
NEW “‘Aerotex” seat padding—wonderfully 
comfortable and durable! 


NEW dust-proof, leak-free wheelhouse! 

NEW “Sky-Light” interior finish increases visi- 
bility 59%! 

NEW glistening, long-lasting synthetic exterior 
finish! 

NEW streamlining! 


Write today for free color literature! 





ALL THIS plus these other exclusives: BONDERIZED 
Acainst Rust! . . . Higher headroom . . . bigger 
windshields . .. WipER Bony Front. . . 9 guard 
rails on each side . . . 8 impact thicknesses of heavy 
steel at critical passenger level . . . ““Sarety-VuE” 
Winpow 1n Lower Part or Emercency Door 
To Prevent Back-up Accipents . . . etc.! By 
Wayne Works, Inc., Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF SCHOOL BUS BODIES EXCLUSIVELY! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
Summit and Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 
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Thalhimers and David Crystal . . two great 
OV 


Zire 


names in fashion bring you a suit in 
heather-soft Scottish tweed that spends 
half its life urbanly, half rurally. 

And you spend less than fifty dollars tor 
its: custom-look tailoring. 49.95 in 


Thalhimers Moderate Price Suits, Third 














